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For the Presbyterian. 


APPEAL FOR SIX HUNDRED PERSECUTED POR- 
TUGUESE. 


On the Island of Trinidad are about six hun- 
dred Portuguese, who have fled from the perse- 
cutions of the Romish Church at Madeira. They 
are converts from the Church of Rome. For 
reading the Bible and embracing the Protestant 
faith, they were thrown into prison, and finally 
released on condition they would leave their na- 
tive country. They went to Trinidad, where, 
under the British flag, they have liberty of con- 
science. During the past winter, the American 
Protestant Society sent their Portuguese mission- 
ary, the Rev. Mr. Gonsalves, (who is a native 
of Madeira, and was educated there for the 
priesthood of the Roman Church) to preach to 
these persecuted converts in Trinidad. There 
he found about six hundred of them organized 
into achurch, with Mr. De Silva, a native con- 
vert, for their pastor. They are farmers and 
mechanics, an industrious and virtuous people, 
who have literally sacrificed friends, property, 
and country, for the sake of the gospel and free- 
dom to worship God, While they have reli- 
gious freedom in Trinidad, that was denied them 

-in their own country, they have no employ- 
ment, and hence are now in a suffering condi- 
tion. They have made an appeal to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Protestant So- 
ciety, and through them to Protestants in the 
United States, to give thema home in our hap- 

y country. We here publish the letter of Mr. 
Be Silva to the Board, which is of itself enough 
to awaken the sympathy and benevolence of the 
Protestant community. Of the character of 
Mr. De Silva, the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, the pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church in Trinidad, 
speaks as follows : 

‘‘] have had the privilege of knowing him 
intimately ever since his arrival in this Island, 
and I am happy in being able to say without 
reservation or hesitancy, that his diligence and 
faithfulness as a minister of the gospel are most 
exemplary. I may also mention that Mr. De 
Silva is characterized by great judiciousness, 
and is able to give wise counsel in things tem- 
poral to his expatriated countrymen, as well as 
to act as their spiritual instructor and guide.” 


TRANSLATION OF MR. DE SILVA’S LETTER, 


‘Finding myself constituted the pastor 
(though unworthy of so great a trust) of a 
church of nearly six hundred persons, it is not 
only my duty to feed them with spiritual ali- 
ment, but also to seek prayerfully their tempo- 
ral good ; endeavouring to keep them together 
in the faith and enjoyment of their daily bread. 

‘And that they may be able to hear the 
word of God with profit on the days appoint- 
ed, I do not see here the prospect of keeping 
this people in the midst of the present distress, 
as their labours are not paid as they should be ; 
for in this sickly climate when the husband 
and father is taken to the hospital the wife and 
children are left destitute, and not being able to 
pay the house rent, they are turned into the 
streets to beg from door to door. This state of 
things led me to solicit of the governor of this 
Island (Lord Harris) a pprtion of land to be di- 
vided amongst the Portuguese, that they might 
‘on the same build their cabins, provided they 
could receive some aid in advance to be paid by 
them in the course of time. But although the 
governor is friendly to us, yet in his official 
capacity, he said he could not comply with our 
uest. I have also written on this subject to 
the Rev. Mr. Hewitson, of Scotland, who an- 
swered that we should find it difficult to obtain 
lands for our families in these Islands. And 
finally, in the midst of these efforts, the Bank 
of the West Indies failed, and sugars came 
down in price, and business was prostrated to 
the ruin of many households. Government 
works were stopped, and labourers can find 
little or nothing to do. And worse than all, 
our children, whose morals should be preserved 
at every expense, are mixed with a low, pro- 
fane, wretched Roman Catholic population. [| 
have consulted also the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, 
pastor of the English Presbyterian Church, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Boodie, Banks, Kerr, Black, 
and Berry, on a visit from the. United States to 
this Island. I said to these brethren that I be- 
lieved that God would, in his way, prepare a 
place for his people in some country where | 
might retire with the whole church, and that he 
would open the hearts of the faithful, that they 
might bestow upon us the requisite aid. These 
gentlemen thought the United States of Ameri- 
ca offered advantages greater than any other 
country for a Bible-reading, spiritual, virtuous, 
industrious people — that a people persecuted 
for the gospel’s sake, could not fail of finding 
sympathy in the hearts of the friends of Christ 
jn America. I have also written to the friends 
of Christ in Scotland, that they might still feel 
for this people, who must receive immediate aid 
or many of them will perish with misery. I do 
not ask for money, but for lands. I ask what 
God has given to man, that he might earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. Our people 
are mechanics and farmers, virtuous and indus- 
trious ; they will soon rejoice in abundance, for 
they hate vice, and love virtue. All these things 
I made known to the Rev. Mr. Gonsalves, and 
he, seeing the desire of all the Portuguese to 
depart for the United States, for they were ready 
to fly, offered to take with him a small number, 
believing that the excellent American Protestant 
Seciety and the Christian community would as- 
sist them with all the aid in their power. But 
on the whole, I thought we should wait until we 
should receive advice from the American Pro- 
testant Society, and the friends in Scotland, 
who, under God, have granted us so many 
blessings, and to whom we feel greatly indebt- 
ed. And as the Rev. Mr. Gonsalves was about 
to return to his field of labour in the Uni- 
ted States, I have taken the liberty, in the name 
of a persecuted and suffering. people, to write a 
letter to the Protestant friends of Christ in Ame- 
rica, through the American Protestant Society, 
that they may pray for us, and come to some 
holy and charitable determination in our behalf. 
For I am ready to depart to any part of the 
world, where this people of the Lord may enjoy 
the blessings of God’s grace, and leave the 
same to their dear children. Farewell. The 
God of peace bless you, my friends, and all 
' America with the riches of his grace. Your 
affectionate brother in Christ, 
Arsenio Nicos De Siva.” 


f > We add only a few words. Such an appeal 
has never been made to us, Six hundred per- 
sons, recently from the persecutions and prisons 
of their native country, ask a home among us, 
Shall they be denied? They ask not for money, 
but land. Shall we refuse it? We have fre- 
quent appeals for missionaries and colporteurs 
at the West. Here is an opportunity of send- 
ing six hundred at once, all converts from the 
Church of Rome, who will be faithful witnesses 
for the truth in the midst of Romanists on our 
new lands. The expense will be much less than 


is required to send out individuals from time to 
time by different societies. It will be such a 
colony as has not been planted in the West. 
Who can tell the results of it? Shall there be 
@ response to this appeal, or shall we say, 
** Stay and suffer in Trinidad, or return to the 
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persecutions and prisons of Madeira * Shall 
we, who enjoy the luxury of freedom, thus trifle 
with the sufferings of the oppressed? Shall we 
thus shut off sympathy for the persecuted, and 
benevolence for the destitute ! 

Among these persecuted people are Mrs. 
Alves, her husband, children, and sister. Mrs. 
Alves was sentenced to suffer death by the Papal 
Court at Madeira, because she would not say 
that the wafer, in the hands of the priest, was 
Gop. She and her sister were confined about 
three years in the dungeons of Madeira. 

We call upon Protestants to furnish the means 
of defraying the expenses of the passage of 
these homeless people to our shores, and of pur- 
chasing new lands for them. Their condition 
is such that there should be nodelay. Literally, 
they are strangers and pilgrims, having no cer- 
tain dwelling-place, Shall this be to them the 
land of promise, where they may find rest from 
the persecutions of their enemies? 

Money may be remitted to the Treasurer of 
the American Protestant Society, M. De Motte, 
Esq. 150 Nassau street, New York. 

By order of the Executive Committee of the 
American Protestant Society. 

Herman Norton, Cor. Sec. 


— 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY — TEMPER- 
ANCE. 


At a meeting of the New York City Tract 
Society, held on the 21st ult. at the Rev. Dr. 
McElroy’s church, Grand street, New York, the 
following narration was given by one of the 
nineteen Tract Missionaries who, with 1172 


in this city. 

In his report for January a visiter says: 
“Thinking that a tract would not be an unsuit- 
able New Year’s present, | spent the evening of 
the Ist inst. very pleasantly, and I hope not 
unprofitably, in my district. I had seen some 
of the effects of dram-drinking during the day, 
and therefore felt unusually desirous of obtain- 
ing names to a temperance pledge. After I had 
obtained numerous signatures, | called upon a 
family for which I had long felt much interest- 
ed. The husband and wife had at one time 
been connected with a church, but they say 
that although they then felt something of the 
importance of religion, they did not experience 
a change of heart. I found the father of the 
family sitting with a half-emptied glass in his 
hand, and near him sat a man whose glass was 
empty, but whose red face and extremely social 
manner left me no room to doubt as to what he 
had been doing ; the family and several other 
persons were also present. Without alluding 
to what I saw, I introduced the subject of tem- 
perance and the red faced man soon became 
quite eloquent in its behalf, but added that he 
knew how to govern himself, and never took too 
much ; yes, enjoyed his glass now and then, 
and found that it did him good. After I had 
reasoned with him some time, the other man 
came to my aid, and asserted that all I had 
said was true. Here was a strange spectacle. 
A man advocating temperance, with a glass in 
his hand, half full of that strong drink, of which 
he had just drunk the other half! But he soon 
appeared to feel the awkwardness of his posi- 
tion, and became unceasingly restless, until 
rising up, he exclaimed with emotion, “ Hand 
me the pledge, and I will sign it this minute, and 
by the help of God [’Il stick to it as long as | 
live!” The red faced man now became angry, 
and calling his friend a fool, told him that if he 
signed the pledge he would quit his company 
forever. But the other, notwithstanding this, 
remained firm to his purpose, and said with in- 
creased earnestness, “I will sign it; and from 
this day I will set an example before these dear 
boys, and never again compel them against 
their will to buy drink for their father.” The 
boys hid their faces with their hands. Some 
who were present laughed, others wept, and | 
am not sure that I did not do both at the same 
time. The pledge was signed; and after urg- 
ing the importance of abstaining from all sin, 
I left the house. 

In the February report it is stated upon the 
authority of the wife, that after the visiter left, 
the man who had opposed her husband’s sign- 
ing the pledge, endeavoured by ridicule and 
abuse to induce him to drink ; but that finding 
all his efforts fruitless, he left the house in a 
rage, and that the husband then called upon all 
his family to kneel down, when he addressed 
such a prayer to the throne of grace, as his 
wife said, she had never heard before. In an- 
swer to the inquiry now he came to sign on 
that evening, he has said that he hardly knew 
how it was, for that he thought he would not 
have done it at any other time; but that he 
felt then that God had sent the visiter to him 
and would have him todoit. The visiter adds: 
‘The Sabbath before last he complied with my 
invitation, and attended the church where it is 
my privilege to worship. I watched him with 
deep, and | trust, prayerful interest, as, during 
the day he listened with apparent eagerness to 
the truth. I had offered special prayer for that 
man for more than a year,and you may judge 
what my feelings were when, at the close of 
the evening service, he went forward to ask an 
interest in the prayers of God’s people: and 
what they were when afterwards | heard him 
declare that he had a hope in Christ, and was 
resolved, through grace, to be the Lord’s ser- 
vant, and to do his will. His wife professes to 
be earnestly seeking the pearl of great price, and 
I think that she is not far from the kingdom of 
God. They havea daughter who has contract- 
ed a love for strong drink, and hitherto has been 
unwilling to sign the pledge. 

In the April report, it is said, “* The man re- 
mains steadfast to his temperance pledge; he 
is regular and devout in his attendance upon di- 
vine worship, and is regarded as a truly con- 
verted man. The wife is still thoughtful, and 
earnestly desirous of participating in the bles- 
sings of salvation; and the daughter has en- 
rolled her name among the daughters of tem- 
perance,” 

And now, in the May report, the pleasing in- 
formation is given that this man and his wife 
have be@n received into the fellowship of the 
Christian Church. 

What a memorable year will 1848 be in the 
history of this now happy family! To God be 
all the glory! O. 


DOCTRINAL. 


As the doctrines of the Bible are the princi- 
ples and first foundation of religion, they should 
be carefully examined and well understood. 

Every Christian, but divines especially, 
should make these their study, because all the 
various doctrines should be insisted on in pub- 
lic, and explained to the people. 

Doctrines, though abused by some, yet lie 
at the very foundation of religious experience, 
and will influence the heart and life. 

Thus the idea of God’s sovereignty excites 


his holiness, humility and purity; his goodness, 
a ground of hope; his love excites joy; the ob- 
scurity of his providence requires patience ; his 


faithfulness, confidence, &c. 


Tract Visiters, are engaged in efforts to do good |. 


submission ; his power and justice promote fear ; | 


SATUR 


i 


Foy the Presbyterian. 


APPEAL IN BEHALF OF AFRICAN COLONIZA- |. 
TION. 


[BY THE PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. ] 


When we look at the subversions of the gov- | 


ernments and the fearful agitations of the people 
of Europe, which threaten still further revolu- 
tions, and which have already brought war in 
their train, how deep ought to be our feeling of 
gratitude, as citizens of the United States, to a 
benign Providence for exemption from these 
anxieties and troubles. ‘Together with the en- 
joyment of the largest measure of freedom 
which men have ever acquired, we possess, 
also, the power not only to maintain our own 
independence, but to insist on an observance of 
the equitable principles of international law by 
all other people. Secure in our own strength, 
we can calmly contemplate distant dangers, and 
freely offer an asylum to the distressed from 
every land. 

But amidst all this prosperity and gladness, 
and consciousness of our lofty position in the 
scale of nations, is there no legitimate cause of 
uneasiness in the body politic, no great wrong, 
no signal breach of public morals to be atoned 
for? Is there not a large body of our fellow 
beings, living among us, who have strong claims 
on our sympathies, and still more on our jus- 
tice? Free ourselves, can we look with indif- 
ference on the servitude, from generation to 
generation, of millions of human beings of a 
different complexion from our own standard ? 
Are we justified in the nominal freedom, accord- 
ed to hundreds of thousands of others of the same 
race, who are depressed by tyrannous usage 
without a reasonable prospect of material amend- 
ment or reform? These are questions often 
propounded and variously answered, according 
as benevolence, Christian ethics, or cruel selfish- 
ness predominates. Even they who feel the 
evil, and most deplore it, long despaired of a 
remedy. Some are content now, as they have 
been heretofore, with indulging themselves in 
general denunciations and abstract propositions, 
but without being able to suggest any practical 
mode of relief. 

Happily, however, for humanity, for justice, 
and for religion, the difficult problem is now be- 
ing solved. The several parties begin to un- 
derstand each other’s position, responsibilities, 
and difficulties. Both masters and slaves see 
that something more is required to atone for 
former wrongs and injustice, than simple eman- 
cipation, a mere severance of ties by which they 
‘were mutually and compulsorily, although in 
different degrees bound. Freedom without in- 
struction, is no boon, It is not enough to offer 
to men the use of their faculties without a field 
for their exercise, and some habits of prior 
training. At this time, in nearly all the States 
in which slavery exists, the masters feel their 
obligations to give or to procure religious in- 
struction for their slaves. Many of them fol- 
low this up with emancipation, and encourage 
the newly made freemen to emigrate to Liberia, 
in Western Africa.. 

There is a new home, an independent repub- 
lic, thé inhabitants of which, once slaves like 
themseves, offer to them with friendly greetings, 
e portion of their new ample domain, and par- 
ticipation in their political and social privileges 
—in fine, all those advantages to which inequity, 
they are entitled, but which, in fact, they never 
can obtain here. In place of slavery for the 
mass, or at most, sufferance for the nominally 
free, and it may be hollow courtesy to a few 
of these, the people of this unfortunate race will 
find in Liberia real equality, wide scope for agri- 
cultural and commercial industry, and every 
encouragement to a successful prosecution of 
the mechanicarts. Churches and schools in all 
directions insure for the emigrants and their 
children, spiritual aid and comfort, and the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge. 

But, while our fellow citizens of the South 
and West point the way to this new exodus for 
those whom they have manumitted, shall we of the 
North content ourselves with being mere spec- 
tators, or think that we have discharged our 
duty by expressions of our abhorrence of sla- 
very,and eloquent denunciations of the practice? 
A more obvious practical obligation is imposed 
onus. Thetest of our sincerity must consist 
in deeds, not words. Hundreds of slaves, and 
their number with adequate assistance from us 
would soon be increased to thousands, are only 
prevented from the full enjoyment simultaneous- 
ly, of emancipation, and of the privileges of 
citizenship in Liberia, by the want of money to 
pay for their passage and outfit. ‘Their masters 
cheerfully give them up, on the sole condition 
that they shall be suitably cared for. It is for 
us to make the gift of freedom available for their 
future good, and their elevation in the social 
and political scale. | 

The American Colonization Society requires 
fifty thousand dollars for this year, to enable it 
to meet the engagements already contracted, 
and to carry out others of equally imminent 
necessity; all having for their immediate object, 
a procurement of the means of passage and re- 
quisite outfit for those who are about to be con- 
fided to its charge. Pennsylvania, ever ener- 
getic in the support of all plans of practical 
benevolence, has, hitherto, borne explicit testi- 
mony in favour of colonization on the Western 
coast of Africa. Will not her voice be poten- 
tial in her churches and kindred religious as- 
semblages, at the approaching anniversary of 
national independence, in favour of the oppres- 
sed and the unfortunate? With words of sym- 
pathy, will there nof be also provision made, by 
collections and individual offerings, for carrying 
out the objects here sketched ? 

Colonization and missionary enterprises go 
hand in hand in ameliorating, enlightening, and 
bringing up to the standard of Christian morals, 
the many millions who are spread over Central 
Africa, and whose lot it has been hitherto to en- 
slave, or to be enslaved. ‘They have been vic- 
tims, in succession, of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Moor, and Turk, from the West and the North, 


and, alas! worse than all, of the so-called Chris-— 


tian people of modern Europe and their Ameri- 


| can descendants, invading their western confines. 


Their cause seemed to be hopeless, and they 
were regarded as a doomed race, incapable of 
receiving civilization, and of contributing aught 
to the common stock, for the advancement of. 
the species. But a new era is opened. For 
the first time in the history of the world, is the 
united influence of Christianity and Coloniza- 
tion, with the trial by jury, and the representa- 
tive system of government, brought to bear on 
this unfortunate race. Already, as an earnest 
of still greater things, the Pagan altars for hu- 
man sacrifices, the accursed marts for trade in 
human beings, have been replaced by churches 
and Sunday schools, and flourishing communi- 
ties of civilized and Christian people in Liberia. 
What a glorious future is now opened by Ameri- 
can benevolence, and what admirable machinery 
for the regeneration and redemption of the 
whole African race ! 
Joseru R. President. 


BF Money collected in the churches, or 
otherwise contributed, may be remitted to Paul 
T. Jones, Esq. Treasurer, office of the Peonsyl- 


vania Colonization Society, Walnut street, filth 
| door above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


| soon as I liked. 


DAY, JUNE 24, 1848, 
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* 
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RAGGED SCHOOLS, OR FAITH REWARDED. 

In the Appendix of Dr. Corson’s Loiterings 
in Europe, we find the following affecting anec- 
dote, which may serve to animate the faith of 
those engaged in similar labours. | 


Some five or six years since a few choice, 
self-denying spirits connected principally with 
the London City Mission, determined on mak- 
ing a strong effort to save these outcast chil- 
dren. They sought out their worst haunts, 
hired cheap school-rooms, selected hours in 
the evening, and other times likely to suit them, 
and in tones of kindness entirely new to them, 
offered to educate them for this and another 
world; and that the vilest might not be asham- 
ed to come, they called them Ragged Schools. 

The opening of one of these was often a curi- 
ous scene, and sometimes not free from danger. 
These young “ Arabs of the city” were at first 
ungovernable as wild horses. Sometimes for a 
freak, they brought powder, and fired it off, fill- 
ing the place with smoke; made a rush, and 
blew out the lights; pelted one another with 
missiles and dirt; co diinimed at the windows 
and doors, till all wes confusion. But perse- 
verance and kindness conquered, As in Aber- 
deen, the result was delightful. | 

In 1844, the London Ragged School Union 
was formed to encourage these efforts, and 
Lord Ashley, the celebrated advocate of the 
Ten Hours’ Bill for the relief of the factory 
children, became one of its chief patrons. 

By the Report for 1847, it appears that be- 
sides private donations, ina single year from 
this source alone, were raised upwards of three 
thousand dollars; and the Society assisted forty- 
four ragged schools in different parts of London, 
numbering nearly five thousand children. These 
were taught by some four hundred and fifty 
teachers, of whom three-fourths were voluntary 
and unpaid. The devotion and sacrifices of 
these teachers were indeed extraordinary. 

Many a refined lady, many a gifted youth, 
accustomed to the elegancies of life, with no re- 
compense but their feelings, have not been 
ashamed to toil month after month amid the 
filth and vermin of these ragged scholars. 

I shall never forget a visit, in company with 
an excellent New “York friend, to a ragged 
school in the wretched neighbourhood of Jurston 
street, London. 

One of the superintendents having strongly 
excited our curiosity in reference to a letter re- 
ceived from one of the pupils, I called, by invi- 
tation, on the teacher to whom it was addressed, 
for a-copy of the touching and beautiful epistle 
I hold in my hand. The possessor was a re- 
tiring female in the common walks of life, and 
obliged to toil the whole weary week; while 
her pale, thin face and slight, stooping figure, 
showed signs of feeble health. 

Yet, without the least pecuniary reward, she 
had regularly taken her accustomed long walk 
several times a week for half a dozen years to 
labour in an offensive Ragged School. 

She remarked, as she handed me the letter, 


‘that the writer was a reckless Irish girl, and 


one of the most troublesome scholars she had 
ever known, 
With evident emotivn..ber eye rested upon 


the piece of paper, as if it had been a treasure ; 


and, asshe told her story, there glistened in it 
a tear of deep, quiet joy. It was her triumph 
over fruit unexpectedly springing from seed 
painfully sown. 

‘© My Dear Teacher—lIt is five years since 
you met me in Glo’ster street, and invited me 
to go with you to Jurston street Sunday Even- 
ing School. At the first I was not willing to 
go, but you would not go without me. You 
said, ‘Come, for once :’ and so I went with you. 
You may remember what a monster I was— 
caring for nothing. Sure you must have won- 
dered what could induce me to come so regular, 
I do not know myself, unless it was to disturb 
the school ; for as soon as | came into the class 
there could be no more order. In vain did you 
bey of me to attend to the instruction ; my heart 
was as hard asa stone, and as cold as ice. 
Yet nothing could have kept me from coming. 
Sometimes I have been afraid to look if you 
were there; for some of ilre-girls used to say 
if | did go on, they were sure you would not 
come again. But, blessed be God, you were 
always there,so that I never had any other 
teacher. During the two years that I was .. 
the school, no change whatever took place im 
my character. My conduct was shameful. | 
do not know how you could have borne with 
me with so much patience. 

*“ Attheend of two years my parents were 
obliged to return to Ireland, O, my dear friend! 
never shall I forget the night when I told you I 
was not coming again. How affectionately you 
talked to me! If I had been one of the most 
attentive scholars in your class you could not 
have been more kind tome. You marked some 
chapters in my Bible, and begged of me to read 
them when I could not come to school; and 
when you bade me farewell, it was the first time 


in my life that I felt any real sorrow for past 


sin. I thought [ would give all the world if I 
might stop one month longer with you. In the 
course of the week we left London. I could 
yet no rest day nor night. I could think of no 
one else but you. One day [ thought I would 
make away with myself, _ Hell appeared open 
to receive me! Just as I was going to take 
some poison that I had prepared, I thought I 
heard you call me, and say—‘ Where is your 
Bible?’ I laid down the poison and got my 
Bible, and the first place that I opened where 
you marked, was John iil. 16: ‘God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.’ 

** Although I had so often heard that passage 
before, it now appeared as if it were the first 
lime. I turned to some other place that was 
marked, and saw before me: ‘ Thisis a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief.’ This appeared to be just 
my case. I kneeled down and prayed to God 
for the first time in my life. I was much com- 
forted. I threw the poison away; and from that 
time I found mercy, and was able to call God, 
Abba, Father. I suffered much persecution 
from my friends, but blessed be God! he help- 
ed me through it. 
been, and therefore could pity and pray for 
them. I once nearly lost my Bible, The priest, 
having learned that | had one, came and de- 
manded ig I said I would part with my life 
first. He said it would be worse for me if I 
did not give it tohim. One night when all were 
safe in bed, I got up, went down into the yard, 
dug a hole: after committing my best compan- 
ion to the Lord, I Jaid it in the grave and cov- 
ered it up that no one could find it. For three 
weeks | went every night for two hours to read 


it, being the only time I dared to look at it. At 


length I heard that a lady wanted aservant. I 
went to see her. She told me I might come as 
I got my Bible and went at 
once, She was a member Of a Christian Church. 
This was a mercy indeed forme. Three months 
afier I became a member of the church to which 
she belonged. [am still in the same place, 
and a good place itis. I must also tell you 
that my father and mother have joined the same 


I knew what a sinner I had. 


4 


Has 16 missionaries. 


chapel nine months ago. Their home that used 
to be like a little hell, is now like heaven. It 
would do you good to see my father surround- 
ed with fifty or sixty poor men and women, 
holding a prayer meeting on Sunday evening, 
some coming five or six miles, never forgetting 
to pour out their prayers on Jurston street 
school. A few days ago a friend said to my 
father, ‘ You will never forget that school.’ 
‘ Forget—O, no, never! till my God forgets to 
be gracious.’ 

* Please give these two shillings and sixpence 


| to the Bible Society, as a small, but sincere 


token of my love to my Bible, which is dear to 
me as my life is. Pray remember me with 
many thanks to Mr. Clark and Mr. Williams, 
and all the friends of the Jurston street school. 
You will wonder how I should know how to send 
toyou. My brother has been living in London 
till a few weeks since. I begged of him to go 
to the school and find you out. He went, 
watched you home, and then took the direction 
down, and brought it with him ; and I determin- 
ed to write as soon as | had an opportunity. 
Mrs. ——— has gone to London on her way to 
America ; she will tell you any thing about 
me that you wish toknow: sheis a friend of my 
mistress. Now, my beloved friend, I must bid 
you farewell. God bless you for ever and ever, 
is the prayer of, yours, sincerely.” 


STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


[COLLECTED FROM THE LAST ANNUAL REPORTS. ] 


British and Foreign Bible Society.— Es- 
tablished in 1804. Has circulated more than 
20,000,000 copies of the Scriptures in nearly 
every known language or dialect. The gross 
expenditure has exceeded 3,000,0001, Average 
annual income, 115,000/. 

Church Missionary Society.—Established 
in 1800. Has stations in East and West Afri- 
ca, India, China, the Mediterranean, Northwest 
America, the West Indies, and New Zealand. 
Annual income, 116,0001. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts.—Incorporated in 1701. Has 
stations in the East and West Indies, the Ca- 
nadas, Australia, New Zealand, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape 
Town, Average income, 95,0001, 

Soctety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.—Established in 1698. Circulates about 
4,000,000 a-year of Bibles, prayer-books, tracts, 
and other approved works. Average annual 
income, 90,0001. 

Society for Building, Enlarging, and Re- 
pairing of Churches and Chapels.—Estab- 
lished in 1818. Has expended 327,0001. in 
grants, by which additional church room has 
been provided for 575,000 persons. Average 
annual income, 24,0001. | 

Church Pastoral Aid Society.—Established 
in 1836, Contributes to the stipends of poor 
curates, and provides lay assistants. Average 
annual income, 45,0001. 

British and Foreign School Society.—Es.- 
tablished in 1808. ‘The Lancasterian system 
is pursued. Young persons of both sexes are 
trained in the central school, Borough road. 
Upwards of 30,000 admitted since the founda- 
tion. Average annual income, 15,0001. 

Religious Tract Society.—Established 1799. 
Circulates about 25,000,000 cheap books and 
tracts every year. The sales produce. gene- 
rally 50,0001. which, with donations and sub- 
scriptions, give an average annual income of 
57,0002, 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society.— 
Commenced in 1786, but not organized till 
1816. Has missionary stations in Northern 
and Western Africa, North America, Austral- 
asia, China, British India, New Zealand, the 
Canadas, and in some of the Continental States. 
Average annual income, 116,000. 

London Missionary Society.—Established in 
1794. Has nearly 500 stations in various parts 
of the world, and 15 printing establishments. 
No peculiar formula is insisted upon. © Average 
annual income, 75,000/. 

Baptist Missionary Society.—Established in 
1792. Has missionary stations in Asia, Africa, 
America, and in most of the European States. 
Has printed, in whole or in part, nearly 1,000,- 
"20 copies of the Scriptures. Average annual 
eacome, 28,0002. 

Londo; City Mission.—Established in 1836. 
Circulates ihe Scriptures and visits the poor in 
London of every religious denomination. Aver- 
age annual income, 14,0001, 

Methodist New Connexion Mission.—Oper- 
ations confined strictly to Ireland and the 
Canadas. Has 54 missionaries. Average an- 
nual income, 30001. 

Newfoundland School Society.—Establish- 
ed in 1822, Average annual income, 40001. 

London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews.—Established in 1808. Aver- 
age annual income, 28,0001. 

British Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel amongst the Jews.—Established in 1842. 
Has founded a Mission- 
ary Jewish College, where eight young converts 
are in training. Average annual income, 23001, 


Colonial Church Society.— Established in 
1832. Has 48 missionaries in the West In- 
dies, Malta, France, Spain, Western Australia, 
Nova Scotia, Cape of Good Hope, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward’s Island, the Canadas, 
and New Zealand. Average annual income, 
40001. 

Foreign Aid Society.—Established in 1841. 
in aid of the Sociétés Evangéliques of France 
and Geneva. Average annual income, 52501. 

Home Missionary Society.—Employs 48 
missionaries, and has 125 stations in England 
and Wales. Average annual income, 80U00l. 

Trish Evangelical Society.—Established in 
1834, Average annual income, 25001. 


Naval and Military Bible Society.-—Estab- 
lished in 1780. Circulates authorized versions 
of the Scriptures amongst soldiers, sailors, and 
canal boatmen. Has issued 500,000 Bibles 
and Testaments since its formation, Average 
annual income, 2500/7, 

Colonial Missionary Society.—Has stations 
in Canada and Australia. Average annual in- 
come, 25001. 

Christian Instruction Society.—Established 
in 1825. Average annual income, 6001. 

Indigent Blind Visiting Society.—Estab- 
lished in 1834. Average annual income, 6501. 

Protestant Association. — Established in 
1835. Average annual income, 15001. 

Sunday School Union.— Established in 1803. 
Average annual income, 16001. 


Adult Deaf and Dumb Institution.—Estab- 


lished in 1841. Average annual income, 9001. 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society.— 
Established in 1818. Employs fifteen agents 
in the port of London. Average annual in- 
come, 12002. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
—Established in 1839. Average annual 


come, 18501. 


Orphan Working School.—Established in 
1758. There are at present 180 orphans of 
both sexes in the school. 
come, 12,5001. 

New Infant Orphan Asylum.--There are 


Average annual in- 


70 children on the foundation. 
al income, 28002. 

Clergy Orphan Corporation.—-Established 
in 1725. Upwards of 200 children of both 
sexes are on the foundation, where they are 
fed, clothed, and educated until of an age to be 
apprenticed. Average annual income, 45001. 

Friends of Foreigners in Distress.—Estab- 
lished in 1828, Relieves poor foreigners of all 
nations. Average annual income, 25001. 

Trinitarian Bible Society.—Established in 
1831. Average annual income, 15001. 

Cheltenham Training Schools.—lstablish- 
ed in 1845, for the instruction of masters and 
mistresses upon principles conformable with the 
liturgy of the Church of England. The Asso- 
ciation has received 6500/. including a grant 
of 30001. from the Educational Committee of 
Council; but 2500/7. more is required for the 
erection of the proposed schools, 


[Norr.—The respective incomes are calcu- 
lated, upon an average of the last three years. 
During the year 1847-8, the receipts of nearly 
all the Societies show a decrease as compared 
with the preceding year—a circumstance at- 
tributed to the monetary pressure. ] 


EVANGELIZATION IN BELGIUM. 


In those countries where the reformed Evan- 
gelical Church prevails, a just idea is not gene- 
rally formed of the difficulties which Evangel- 
ism encounters, in a Roman Catholic country, 
such as this. It is necessary here to combat, 
at the same time, the hatred of the clergy, the 
formalism of the Romish ritual, the sensuality 
of the Mass, and Atheism and Deism in their 
different degrees of scepticism and incredulity. 
The educated part of the population is divided 
between Atheism and Deism ; amidst the unedu- 
cated there is found also, formalism and super- 
stition. This is not astonishing ; the Romish 
system leads quickly to this result. It is well 
known with what ease the Papacy changes its 
colour and appearance, so that all which is 
true and in conformity with the gospel is scarce- 
ly ever advanced, except in the discussions 
which Rome maintains with the Reformers; 
whilst, as regards practice or ordinary teaching, 
the truth is hid under a thick covering of gross 
superstition and anti-biblical practices, the in- 
tention of which is to bring the greatest possi- 
ble amount of power and riches into the hands 
of the clergy. Now, as Roman Catholicism 
only is known here, it is confounded with Chris- 
tianity. There results from this afflicting con- 
fusion, that those persons who reflect a little, 
see in Christianity but a means of gaining 
riches and enslaving the people, and accuse it 
of all those evils which humanity has suffered 
from the Romish hierarchy. After this, ought 
it to be thought astonishing, that incredulity and 
scepticism have made so many ravages? There, 
nothing has been read in favour of Christianity, 
and it is imagined that not one solid argument 
can be presented in defence of Revelation. 
Thus, the Christian faith is considered as the 
result of a weakness of spirit. The gospel 
makes a profound impression upon these sceptical 
and incredulous beings, when one succeeds in 
making them listen ; their conscience speaks, 
and confirms the moral truths of Revelation. 
But to cause one’s self to be heard is no small 
difficulty; when these points are touched upon, 
the listeners have much trouble to politely re- 
strain a disdainful smile. The sensuality also 
of this country is-such, that dissipation effaces 
a serious impression as soon as it is received. 
The love of pleasure and sensual enjoyment is 
certainly a still greater complaint than irreli- 
gion, since it devours all classes of society, and 
every stage of life. ‘The anniversary of the con- 
secration of churches, and also numerous fairs, 
which are always held of a Sunday, continue, 
in one village or another, from Easter until Oc- 
tober, and are the signal for dissipation, for de- 
bauch, and for follies of all kinds. Every vil- 
lage has it fair, and every hut the féte of its 
saint. The games and balls, organized by the 
local authorities, are not less demoralizing than 
the fairs. In fine, their other kinds of amuse- 
ments of all sorts, dancing, total absence of re- 
spect for the Sabbath, present great difficulties 
to the work of the gospel. Let there be added 
to these obstacles, a Government altogether in- 
fluenced by Roman Catholicism; prejudices 
without number, one of which is, that each 
ought to keep the religion of his ancestors, 
whatever it may have been, and that he who 
changes is altogether a coward ; a clergy much 
much more tenacious of its power and privi- 
leges than of the truth, a clergy which spreads 
on the followers of the gospel, and upon the 
gospel itself, the most perfidious calumnies, put- 
ting every thing in action to turn souls from the 
truth, depriving the working man of his labour, 
snatching the bread from the hand of the poor, 
and sowing trouble in households; the precarious 
appearance of gospel worship, which, with great 
trouble, finds a place for preaching or an abode 
for the preacher ;: all this considered, you may, 
perhaps, form some idea of the position of an 
evangelist in Belgium. In face of these diffi- 
culties, what need have we to elevate our hands 
to heaven, and demand the aid of the prayers 
of the brethren. I communicate these details 
for the express purpose of asking those prayers. 

Nevertheless, that Bible, which has traversed 
so many centuries, surmounted so much oppo- 
sition, and conquered in so many struggles, 
triumphs still in these places, in spite of obsta- 
cles so frightful. Yes!  Itstill shows glorious- 
ly its divine origin, 

How sweet and consoling itis to the believer, 
to observe the surprising effect it produces upon 
those who read it for the first time. We have 
frequently been spectators of such a scene. 
Every one renders homage to it; the sceptic, 
the atheist even, allow that its ideas are in gene- 


Average annu- 


ral sublime, that its precepts are perfect ; they 


even give it the epithet of divine. They repeat 
incessantly, that this is the book necessary for 
the people, that the moral of the gospel is the 
only one which can regenerate, or at least 
ameliorate, the sad condition of society. They 
are thus obliged, like J. J. Rousseau, to pro- 
claim true that, which, however, they will not 
admit and believe for themselves! Midst the 
people, every one says it is a good book, and 
that if it does not speak the truth, we ought not 
to seek the truth any where else. We have 
many persons who have been induced to believe 
the Bible is from God, from simply reading it. 
Here are some examples. 

A working man said to me during last sum- 
mer, “I bought this book from a hawker of 
books, for the sake of making it an amusiug 
reading ; but after I had read a little of it, I was 
completely nonplussed. It made me cry, which 
‘no book had ever before done. I bitterly re- 
gretted having opened it, and angrily threw it 


into a cupboard. However, I could not hinder 


myself from reading it anew, and it added to 
my trouble ; then [ was irritated, and cursed the 
day when the book entered my house. I never 
dared to burn it, but I resolved not to read it. 
It had already made me lose my gaiety. An 
inward voice told me that this book was right. 
I took it often again, but I always threw it away 
in anger, after having read some few lines of it. 
Again, in the spring, I regretted having been so 
careless, and I regarded as a great misfortune 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR—OR 
IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


that this book had entered my home. But now, 
I do not pass a day without blessing God for 
having given it me. I would sooner have my 
life taken away than this book ; for afier hav- 
ing troubled me much, it has made me find 
happiness for this life and for the life to come. 
It still troubles me often, it is true; but it al- 
Ways ends by increasing the peace of my soul, 
and in making me know better the love of my 
Saviour.” Another said to me, “ We bought 
this book from a hawker. As I cannot read, I 
said to my wife, read this book a little, to see 
what it is about. My wife opened at Mait. xxv. 
and read what the Lord said of the last judg- 
ment. Soon as I heard these things, I was 
troubled, and began tocry like a child. ‘What 
is this book, then? cried I. ‘It is not like 
other books, One feels that it speaks the truth | 
—it does not talk like as though it is from 
aman. Without doubt this book came from 
God.’ My wife read it to me sometimes, and 
it made me alwayscry. We were astonished 
that no one had ever spoken to us of this book, 
and that its contents had not been taught to 
us?” ‘This man, who formerly was a debau- . 
chee and a blasphemer, has lately done honour 
to the cause of the gospel by the purity of his 
manners ; and he now rejoices in the glorious 
hope of salvation. In a neighbouring small 
town, a partisan of the clergy sought to bring 
back an old officer to the practices of the Ro- 
mish Church. ‘The latter answered, ‘‘ Do not 
speak to me any more of your priests. I have 
lately bought a New Testament. I read it 
every morning during two hours, and it has al- 
ready taught me more than all your priests 
have during my life. Now I want nothing 
else.” Then, turning himself towards a Pro- 
testant gentleman who was there, he said to 
him, “*And what book have you, sir, in your 
religion?” ‘The same book which you read 
with so much pleasure. It is the only source 
of our belief.” ‘* What,” answered the old 
officer, ** the gospel is the book of the Protest- 
ants! Wretched priests, it is then that book 
which you have burned ?” | 

The heart bounds, the soul is strengthened, 
when one is thus witness of the profound im- 
pression, which the Testament.of our God pro- 
duces on those who are not accustomed from 
their infancy to read it mechanically. Before 
this book of God the priest is seen to become 
pale and trembling, the embarrassed infidel lisps 
no sophistries, the sceptic becomes a thinker, 
the immoral man shudders, whilst repenting 
souls shed sweet tears of joy and gratitude. 

T. Marziats, 

Brussels, April 20, 1848. 
SOCIETY FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS 

TRACTS AMONG THE HIGHER CLASSES. 

A mecting was held in the Lower School 


Room, Fisherwick Place, Dublin, to afford the 
Rev. Mr. Tyler, one of the London clergy, and 


other ministers an opportunity of advocating 


the claims of the above Society. The attend- 
ance was good, and, among those present, be- 


‘sides the Rev. Mr. Tyler, were Revs, Dr. Ed- 


gar, Dr. Cooke, Dr. Drew, Dr. Bryce, Rev. 
illiam Johnstone, and the Rev. Mr. White, 
Professor Masson, &c. Dr. Cooke was called 
to the chair, and, after offering up prayer, di- 

rected the attention of the meeting to the nature 

and objects of the Society; the first of which, 

he said, was to present religion in small volumes 

and pamphlets, such as would encourage indi- 

viduals to read who would be unwilling to enter 
on the study of larger and more extensive re- 

ligious works. The circulation of religious 
tracts, also, meets an instrument of Satan, who 
had his boasts in the shape of country ballads, 
sold at their markets and fairs, and cheap pub- 
lications fullof ribaldry and sin. Giving tracts 
where they would not be purchased outbids 
Satan in his own market. Religious tracts had 

been contemplated to suit the poor, and were 
written in a style suited to their modes of think- 
ing, but this Society contemplated another class 
which had been unattended to—they desired to 
bring the higher classes under the operation of 

that influence, and by the aid of the London 
Tract Society he was not sure that their little 
books had not reached the royal palaces. He 
knew that ‘the hero of a hundred fights” had 
perused some of them with satisfaction ; and he 
(Dr. Cooke) now came before them as a beggar 
on behalf of her Majesty and the Duke. Dr. 
Drew then addressed the meeting, and stated 
that in the small beginning the Society had had 
in Belfast he found nineteen persons giving 11. 
each towards its support, nineteen 10s. and 
twenty-eight 5s. each. ‘The reverend Doctor 
related some pleasing instances of the good ef- 
fected by extended tract circulation. Dr. Ed-. 
gar next spoke in support of the Society, dwell- 
ing with great power on the difficulties experi- 
enced in obtaining access to the rich. Noble- 
men are shut out, as it were, by a high wall; — 
no vulgar foot is allowed to tread on his de- 
mesne; but still they could be reached by the 
aid of Rowland Hill and the penny postage. It 
was not for the meeting, he said, to inquire if 
God did, or did not bless their labours; it was 
sufficient for them to know that what they were 
doing was their duty. Mr. Tyler then entered 
into an account of the formation and progress 
of the Society, which had been established in 
1837, showing that in the writing of the tracts 
sects and denominations were forgotten, When 
the tracts were written they were submitted to 
an examiner, and then to six other examiners, 
who adopted the work or otherwise, every pre- 
caution being taken against any thing being 
published by them calculated to infringe on the 
great doctrine of salvation—faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The funds, he stated, for the last 
year, were 1370/1. out of which no less than 
3601. had been expended in postage. He then 
read a number of instances in which were de- 
tailed the beneficial effects which had attended 
the distribution of their tracts, and called upon 
the audience to put their hands to the work and 
form an auxiliary for Belfast. The benediction 
was then pronounced, after which the meeting 
was dissolved. 


EVIL COMPANY. 


The following beautiful allegory was trans- 
lated from the German : 

Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not suffer 
even his grown up sons and daughters to asso- 
ciate with those whose conduct was not pure 
and upright. 

“Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to 
him one day, when he forbade her, in company 
with her brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda, 
‘dear father, you must think us very childish 
if you imagine that we should be exposed to 
danger by it.” 

The father took in silence a dead coal from 
the hearth, and reached it to his daughter, “It 
will not burn you, my child, take it.” 

Eulalia did so, and behold, her beautiful 
white hand was soiled and blackened, and, as 
it chanced, her white dress also. 

« We cannot be tvo careful in handling 
coals,” said Eulalia, in vexation. 

“* Yes, truly,” said the father, **‘ you see, my 
child, that coals, even if they do not burn, 
blacken; so it is with the company of the vi- 


cious.” 
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that our paper has always been mailed to it 


judgment, and we should feel a high degree of 


"his travels, we have no doubt that his statements 


_ religion in France, at this very favourable junc- 


' from the ministry exclude from Church privi- 


of all his civil authority, remarks :—* These 
events make, indeed, a crisis. 


‘State should be absolute and entire. 
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m,* The Presbyterian Advocate is informed 


regularly from our office. 


‘Tum Persecutep Porrucurse.—We solicit 
the particular attention of our readers to the 
appeal in behalf of the six hundred persecuted 
Portuguese, which they will find in another part 
of our paper. The appeal is so emphatic in its 
terms as to need nothing from us to strengthen 


it. The case is a very peculiar one, in our 


satisfaction in learning that our countrymen had 
afforded a secure and happy asylum for those 
who have suffered so much for conscience sake. 


Dr. Boarpman.—We understand that the 
Rev. Dr. Boardman, who has recently returned 
from an European tour, will, on to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 25th inst. in the Tenth Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia, present some in- 
teresting facts in reference to the present state 
of religion in European countries. As his mind 
has been much directed to this subject during 


will possess a high degree of interest. A col- 
lection will be made on the occasion, agreeably 
to the recommendation of the last General As- 
sembly, which will be applied to the great ob- 
ject of promoting the diffusion of evangelical 


ture. 


—— 


Exciusion From Cuurcu Priviteces.—In 
answer to an inquiry, we would state that the ac- 
count of the action of the General Assembly pub- 
lished in our paper of the 3d inst. in relation to 
Overture No, 20, was correct. For the informa- 
tion, as well of our correspondent as others, we 
insert from the manuscript minutes of the General 
Assembly the following, being their final action 
in the case: 


Overture No. 20. A question submitted by 
John Warnock, of Alabama, ‘ Does deposition 


leges?” The Committee recommended the 
following resolution, which was adopted, viz. 

Resolved, That though the causes which pro- 
voke deposition are almost always such as to 
involve the propriety of exclusion from the sa- 
craments, yet the two sentences are not essen- 
tially the same; the one having reference to 
office, and the other to the rights of membership : 
and, therefore, Presbyteries should be explicit 
in stating both when they mean both. When, 
however, a Presbytery interpret deposition to 
involve suspension from the sacraments, and 
pronounce the censure in that sense, the sen- 
tence obviously includes both. 


— 


Tae Porr.—The Italian correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, in referring to the deci- 
sion of the Roman people to divest the Pope 


The work be- 
gun by Napoleon is finished. There will never 
more be really a Pope, but only the effigy, or 
simulacrum of one.” We hope the prediction 
may be verified. 


Rexticious Freepom 1n 
gious toleration and freedom are quite two dif- 
ferent things. Freedom is the enjoyment of 
right, toleration implies mere favour which may 
be extended or withheld, at pleasure. Religion 
is not free in England, because most of the re- 
ligious denominations are indebted for their 
privileges to toleration, and that toleration is 
purchased by the tax which they pay to sup- 
port an established Church. It is a system at 
once odious and oppressive, and if the public 
mind in England was not essentially enslaved, 
it would not endure it for a day. ‘Church 
livings,” as they are called, are principally in 
the gift of the noble or wealthy landlord ; they 
are made the objects of bargain and sale, and 
not infrequently put up at public auction; one 
rector may hold several of these livings, and 
yet his voice never be heard from a pulpit; 
piety is not esteemed a necessary qualification 
for a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and it is notorious that, in many instances, even 
morality is not deemed indispensable ; many of 
the churches, even in populous neighbourhoods, 
have few or no altendants; and yet dissenters, 
who like neither the forms nor the clergy of 
the Establishment, and prefer to worship God 
under a different arrangement, have to pay for 
the support of this corrupt system! The time 
of its downfall must come. We have had no 
sympathy for infidel Chartist movements which, 
in subverting the Established Church, would de- 
stroy all religion, but there are other plans in 
operation of a much more respectable and en- 
lightened kind, which, in aiming at reform must 
undermine the foundation of this colossal evil. 
We wish them success. We discover too, that 
a freer tone of remark in reference to the sub- 
ject, is beginning to be indulged in by the press. 
Let this be persisted in, and the result cannot 
be long delayed. Religion in England will be 
free, and not merely tolerated. In casting our 
eye over the prospectus of a new paper in Lon- 
don, to be entitled, The Standard of Freedom, 
we find the following promise : 

“As\the champion of religious liberty, The 
Standard of Freedom will occupy high and 
unmistakable ground. It will contend for the 
inalienable right of every human being to form, 
to express, to advance, every opinion which 
does not encroach upon the rights of others. It 
will claim for religion, in all her forms and 
complexions, more than the privilege to be 
heard. Her rights exist not by sufferance or 
toleration—they are superior to man’s control. 
They must not be subjected to the humiliation 
of State interference, still less to the degrada- 
tion of State patronage. The eye of the law 
should see, the language of the law should re- 
cognize, no sectarian distinctions, whether of 
penalty or preference. The emancipation of 
religion from the frowns and the favours of the 
The reli- 
gious conscience must be kept sacred from all 
intrusion, accessible only to Him to whom alone 
it is responsible. Connected with the right to 
profess and proclaim our own religious convic- 
tions is the protection against being taxed for 
the support of the religious creeds of others, or 
of being required to conform to their observance. 
Than this there is no more intolerable intoler- 
ance. Churchestablishments, therefore, will be 


-néss in this country. 


denounced as hostile to religious freedom; and 


when exercising the power of levying contribu- 
tions on unwilling men, as displaying civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny in one of its most offen- 
sive forms. The true interests of religion—the 
honour and glory and spread of Christianity— 
will be alike served by shaking off the chains 
which have enthralled them.” * 


An Ourrace,—We quote the following from 
the New York Commercial Advertiser of the 
19th inst. On the continent of Europe the 
Sabbath has no sanctity, and Europeans will, 
no doubt, endeavour to divest it of all its sacred- 


when such impiety is countenanced by our pub- 


lic authorities ! 

‘An attempt was made yesterday to intro- 
duce a new feature into our social system, that 
of holding open-air political meetingson Sunday. 
Brooklyn, too, the ‘city of churches,’ was the 
scene of this disgraceful novelty. The Brook- 
lyn Irish Republican Union advertised their in- 
tention of holding a meeting yesterday afternoon 
at Fort Greene, at three o’clock, for the purpose 
of expressing sympathy with the wife of Mr. 
Mitchell, (the wife of the condemned agitator 
in Ireland.) A note addressed to the Chairman 
of the Union on Saturday, by the Mayor of 
Brooklyn, requesting that the meeting might not 
be held on the Lord’s day, and warning him 


that if the intention was persisted in, the authori- 


ties would interfere, seems to have produced no 
effect, and the assemblage was only dispersed 
after the Mayor, with a police force, appeared 
upon the ground yesterday and exerted his 
great personal influence to secure the abandon- 
ment of the original intention.” 

The Commercial of the 21st inst. has the 
following in relation to the above meeting : 

“The originators of the movement were New 
Yorkers. The Mayor’s request that the meet- 
ing might not be held was addressed to ‘ Michael 
T. Connor, chairman of the (New York) Irish 
Republican Union.” The Mayor is warmly 
applauded for the firmness with which he acted ; 
the Catholic clergy universally disapproved of 
the meeting, and for New York’s credit we are 
sorrow that any persons from this city should 
seek thus to disturb the Sabbath quiet of a neigh- 
bouring city.” 


A Great Man.—No one should desire to 
be a great man in public estimation, who is not 
prepared for great self-denial and great sacri- 
fices. The great man of the public is one 
who encounters great abuse, great malignily, 
and is the object of great envy, with its attend- 
ant annoyances, Great things are always ex- 
pected of him, and great dissappointment felt 
if he does not satisfy these extravagant expec- 
tations. The pardonable faults of ordinary 


men are, in him, great faults, and are greatly | 


blamed. His great celebrity is purchased at a 
great price, and often at a great sacrifice of so- 
cial comforts. Every one considers it his pri- 
vilege to criticise all his movements, and at all 
times to intrude upon his privacy. 
is a ‘ great bore” to be a great idol in any de- 
partment of greatness; for the capricious mul- 
titude, who shout while they place their idol on 
the highest pinnacle, shout just as loudly when 
the time comes to hurl it to the ground. To 
preserve the character of greatness for a num- 
ber of years is a great achievement, and the 
finale, under the most propitious circumstances, 
is a great funeral! 


A Goop Man.—Greatness does not always 
imply goodness, but goodness does greatness, 
although not of that kind which attracts the 
world. Goodness is not a mere negation of 
viciousness, for a man may avoid the grosser 
vices, and stand unimpeached before the public 
without being entitled to the character of good- 
ness. Activity is essential. He that is good 
is actively so, however humble the sphere in 
which he is called to move, whether he be a 
tenant of a cottage or a palace. His character 
is developed first in the struggle to subdue him- 
self, and to bring every thought and feeling into 
captivity to Christ. The good angels rejoice 
over the conversion of such an one, and are 
deeply interested in every successive victory 
which he gains over his corrupt nature. The 
habit of goodness being established, it exhibits it- 
self in a diffusive benevolence, which is cease- 
lessly active in diminishing the amount of 
human misery, and increasing the aggregate 
of human happiness. The good man has a 
fellow feeling with the whole race. He loves 
all men, and is gladdened by their joys, and 
grieved by their sorrows. With Howard, he 
soothes and comforts the victims of physical 
wretchedness, and with Brainerd seeks for the 
lost and ruined, that he may minister to their 
spiritual regeneration. Nay, he imitates his 
glorious Master, who went about doing good 
both to the souls and bodies of men. Such a 
one may be little noticed; in the eyes of the 
world he may be contemptible, but he is one of 
heaven’s nobility, his record and inheritance are 
on high, and while the world’s greatness finds 
its termination in the grave, great is his reward 
in the kingdom of heaven. 


— 


In1iquiry AsounpInc.—The great preva- 
lence of irreligion, as at present observable, is 
not only to be lamented on the sinner’s ac- 
count, who is led captive by Satan at his plea- 
sure, but also on the Christian’s account, who 
is in danger of being so far infected by the ex- 
ample before him, as sensibly to decline in his 
religious affections. ‘‘ Because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of money shall wax cold.” 
The Christian life isa struggle against difficul- 
ties, and whatever may tempt one to remit his 
efforts, will have an influence to cool his love 
for divine things. If surrounded by a commu- 
nity, each member of which seems intent on 
the great work of securing his own salvation, 
we feel our interest in religion acquiring new 
strength ; so, on the contrary, when placed in 
the midst of those who utterly disregard God 
and their own souls, it is no easy matter to 
keep up the spirit of devotion, The iniquity of 
others operates as a temptation tous. We see 
them enjoying the world with seeming impuni- 
ty; they have stilled their apprehensions ; have 
no sorrows of repentance; are arrested by no 
signal judgments from heaven ; and under these 
circumstances, Satan plies our imperfectly sanc- 
tified and corrupt nature with the temptation— 
why should you so deny yourselves? why be so 
strict in your religious notions? why so anx- 
ious about the future? can you believe that the 
multitudes around you are going to perdition, be- 
cause they give way to their natural impulses? 
are you willing to proscribe your dearest 
friends and relatives because they do not adopt 


Woe to us as a people, 


In fact, it . 


your strict notions? These and such like insi- 
dious suggestions, amidst such examples, and 
constantly urged, have often had the effect to 
cool the Christian’s ardour, and induce him to 
relax his watchfulness ; nay, in many instances 
they have led the unwary soul to worldly 
conformity, and to serious backsliding. 

‘It ought not so to be, yet so it often is. 
The waves of iniquity may beat against, and 
threaten the bulwarks of the Church. Evil ex- 
ample, when multiplied and often presented, 
may accomplish what persecution could not 
effect. It may carry disaster into the very 
heart of the church. Where then, are we to 
find a counteractive? The first thing obviously, 
is to be aware of the danger. It should neither 
be disregarded, nor despised. The second 
thing is, to look out fora proper remedy. This 
may be resolved into two things, viz. reflection 
and prayer. Reflect that the pleasures and 
triumphs of iniquity are short, Death is not de- 
layed by the thoughtlessness or the merriment 
of the ungodly. His hand will soon arrest 
them, and put a stop to their mad proceedings. 
The judgment of God awaits them. The 
wages of their sin will be death eternal. They 
are sowing the wind, they will reap the whirl- 
wind. Reflections like these, however salutary, 
will prove ineffectual without an increase of 
prayer. Pray for divine protection. Pray for 
renewed strength. Pray for greater illumina- 
tion, Pray for more determination, that you 
may preserve your consistency, your separa- 
tion from the world, your unmitigated hostility 
tosin, Be watchful, prayerful, reflective, and 
the aboundings of iniquity, instead of causing 
your love to wax cold, will fire you with new 
zeal to oppose the devil, to strive for the rescue 
of his unhappy and blinded captives, and will 
cause you to set a higher value on your own 
salvation, however regardless others may be of 
theirs. | 


Cuina Misstons.—From a circular sent to 
us from the Rev. William Speer, American 
missionary in China, we learn that there are at 
present s2zty-seven missionaries in China, of 
whom forty-three are American, nineteen Eng- 
lish, two Chinese, t2vo Swiss, and ove German. 
These have been commissioned by fourteen 
different Societies. ‘Ten of the American mis- 
sionaries are from the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, 


Licut Spreapine. — We rejoice to learn 
that the Westminster Catechism has been trans- 
lated into Italian. At this time, when the na- 
tions and institutions of Europe are “ reeling to 
and fro,” we hope the circulation of this admira- 
ble compend of scriptural truth, in Italy and the 
adjacent islands, may be one means of dispelling 
the gross darkness which envelopes the people. 
The freedom of the press, which the potentates 
have been compelled to grant to popularclamour, 
will afford a new facility for its diffusion. 


Txoucuts.—As the body needs daily ablu- 
tions to purge it from the uncleanness which it 
is sure to contract, so the soul requires for its 
purification a daily application of that blood 
which cleanses from all sin. 

Were perfection attainable in this life, we 
would soon forget our obligations fo Christ ; 
but how can we forget him, when our daily 
recurring sins and infirmities so painfully re- 
mind us, that without him we must perish ? 

Christians would never have to mourn over 
great falls, if they would mourn over those 
gradual steps which lead to them. Had Peter 
repented of his presumption, he would not have 
been called to repent of the shameful denial of 
his Lord. 

Death is rendered fearful, not so much by 
the apprehended pains of a dissolving body, as 
by the thought of an immediate appearance in 
the presence of a great and holy God. This is 
obviated by maintaining an hourly intercourse 
with God in prayer and holy contemplation. 

Most men do violence to their reason in forc- 
ing themselves into a state of utter unbelief. Itis 
a terrible achievement, and much easier withal, 
than to undo the work, and to persuade our- 
selves to believe, when the near approach of 
death gives new force to the conviction that 
‘¢ he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

The most distressing afflictions of life are 
alleviated by hope; how intolerable then must 
be the pains of hell where there is no hope! 

It is a great achievement in a Christian min- 
ister to be unwearied and cheerful in duty, when 
there are no apparent fruits of his labours. 
Duty belongs to us, results to God. It is to be 
feared that many forsake their field of labour, 
from a feeling of mortified pride, that success 
has not distinguished them, rather than of grief 
that the work of the Lord does not prosper in 
their hands. They are offended because God 
does not honour them. | 


A Cur or WatTer.—Many deceive 
themselves by imagining, that if they possessed 
affluence, they would do great things for Christ. 
They would build churches, support mission- 
aries, endow schools of the prophets, and aid the 
poor by thousands. They forget the influence 
which worldly wealth exerts in dissipating re- 
ligious feeling, and attaching the heart to earth- 
ly things. Not many rich are called, and 
hence not many such are found disciples of the 
meek and lowly Saviour. Besides, Christ re- 
quires that our benevolence should be, not ac- 
cording to that which we have not, but accord- 
ing to that which we have. He is the posses- 
sor of all things. The gold and the silver are 
his. Were it consistent with his plan of gov- 
erning the world, he could, in a moment, furnish 
all the means requisite for supplying the whole 
world with the means of grace, and for reliev- 

ing every human want. This, however, is not 
his plan. He has entrusted the work, ina great 
measure, to his disciples, and the performance 
of it he has made the test of their love. It is 
the hearty expression of love and duty that he 
requires, whether this be accompanied by the 
widow’s mite, or the greater gifts of the rich. 
Even a cup of cold water given for the tempo- 
rary refreshment of one of the humblest of his 
disciples will not lose its reward. In such a 
gift there is no great intrinsic value, but as the 
evidence of sincere love to him, it is of great 
price, while the ostentatious gifts of the rich, 


who love him not, are utterly worthless. Inas- 


THE PRES 


BYTER 


much as we show favour to one of the least of 
his disciples, because Ahey are disciples, we do 
it to him; and there are none so poor or so ob- 
scure that they have not the means of testify- 
ing their love to him if they really possess it. 
If we cannot gratify the feelings of our hearts 
by feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, 
we can surely afford a cup of water to the 
thirsty in the name, and for the sake of our 


Lord. 


Tue Voice oF THE Grave.—It is stated by 
ancient historians that Alexander, the con- 
queror of the world, was deeply affected in vis- 
iting the tomb of Cyrus, the conqueror of Baby- 
lon. He ordered it to be opened, and instead 
of finding the evidences of a regal burial, he 
only discovered a decayed shield, two Scythian 
bows, and a Persian scimetar. The inscription, 
however, was one which was well calculated to 
make the conqueror pause and think: **O man, 
whoever thou art, and whenever thou comest, 
(for come, I know thou wilt) I am Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian empire. Envy me not 
the little earth that covers my body.” 


— 


Elnathan R. Aiwater 
was ordained, on the 15th inst. by the Presby- 
tery of Albany, and installed as pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, Tribes Hill. The Rev. 
Mr. Monticth presided, proposed the constitu- 
tional questionamggod offered the ordaining 
prayer; the Rev. Mr. Wood preached the ser- 
mon from 1 Tim. iv. 12; the Rev. Dr. Yale 
gave the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. 
Dr. Chester gave the charge to the people. 

The Second Presbyterian church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, vacant by the death of 
the late Rev. Robert Dunlap, have given a call 
to the the Rev. John C. Lord, D.D. of Buffalo, 
New York, to become their pastor. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Presbytery, 


held at Franklin church,.on the 8th inst. Mr. J. 


S. Braddock, a licentiate of West Lexington 
Presbytery, was received, examined, and or- 
dained, and was installed pastor of the Franklin 
church. The Rev. D. T. Stuart preached the 
sermon ; the Rev. J. D. Paxton, D.D. proposed 
the constitutional questions, and made the or- 
daining prayer; and the Rev. B. M. Hobson 
gave the charge to the pastor and people. 

The Chestnut Street Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, have call to ihe Rev. L. 
J. Halsey; and he has again accepted it, and 
called a meeting of the Presbytery to dissolve 
his pastoral relation. His expectation is to 
reach that city about the first of July. 

On Tuesday evening, 20th inst. Mr. John 
Woodside, who is expected shortly to sail for 
India, as a missionary of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, was ordained to the ministry 
of the gospel, in the Church in Eleventh street, 
near Market, Philadelphia, (the Rev. Dr. Wy- 
lie’s.) The services were attended by a large 
audience, and were solemn and interesting 
throughout, 

The Second Presbyterian church of Troy, 
New York, have given a call to the Rev. Ebe- 
nezer Halley to become their pastor, which he 
has accepted, and he ®ill be installed on the 
evening of the 6th of July. The Rev. Dr. 
Sprague will preach the sermon, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Andrews, Wadsworth, Reed, and F'll- 
more will take part ia the exercises, 


= 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 

On Sabbath afternoon, 11th inst. the new 
church edifice at Astoria, New York, was dedi- 
cated to the service of God. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. R. W. Dickinson, 
and Messrs, Goldsmith and Stevenson took part 
in the devotional exercises. The new church 
is a beautiful and commodious structure, and 
does great credit to the taste and liberality of 
those who have been engaged in its erection. 

On this occasion the church was filled to 
overflowing. Dr. Dickinson chose for his text 
2 Chron. vi. 41: *“* Now, therefore, arise, O 
Lord God, into ty resting-place, thou and the 
ark of thy strength; let thy priests, O Lord 
God, be clothed with salvation, and let thy 
saints rejoice in goodness.” He commenced by 
referring to the different circumstances under 
which he now addressed the audience, from 
those that existed when he temporarily minis- 
tered to them two years ago. The contrast 
was calculated to fill their minds with gratitude 
to God. True benevolence flowing from God, 
always returns to God. ‘ Who am I,” said 
David, ** and what is my people, that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for 
all things come of thee, and of thine own have 
we given thee.” 3 

The preacher then referred to the different 
advantages resulting from the erection of a 
house of worship, Even men of the world 
are pleased to see a church arise; it is a pro- 
vision for the children—for future generations. 
The sound of “the church-going bell’? makes 
its way to every heart. The aspect of the vil- 
lage church lifis the thoughts to God, speaking 
of peace, and purity, and heaven. . In view of 
this fact, no wonder the superstitious mind 
feels that prayer fram such a place will be 
heard, and men pronounce him an irreclaimable 
sceptic, or a bad man, who never crosses the 
threshold of the sanctuary. Those who have 
any regard for morals, love to see a church ;— 
where there is no church, there is a sterile 
spot. Its want cannot be compensated for by 
the greenness of the fields, or the luxuriance of 
the harvests, nor supplied by splendid mansions 
and spreading parks—there is an evil that can- 
not be removed by the lights of science—a. 
gg that architecture and philosophy cannot 

But let us not suppose that the church alone 
is a sacred spot and the dwelling of the Most 
High. ‘The heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him. Prayer will be accepted from the hearth- 
side, as well as from the tubernacle. The gos- 
pel may be proclaimed elsewhere than from the 
pulpit—by a Whitefield on the mountain top, 
by a Mills on the ocean, by a Martyn amidst 
the huts of benighted Pagans, it may alike be 
preached in demonstration of the Spirit and in 
power. 

This imagined sacredness of the church has 
often turned aside the mind from essential truth, 
and given rise to the adage, “the nearer the 
church, the further from grace.” [t leads men 


te think that God dwells, in some exclusive 


sense, beneath the nave of some Gothic struc- 
ture, that prayer offered there will be more ac- 
ceptable than any where else, or that grace will 
be there communicated through ins‘ituted ordi- 
nances, because it has been duly consecrated ; 
and this devotion is in feeling not unlike that 
of the poor Pagan who shuddered as he entered 
the sacred grove, or turned pale as he approach- 
ed the threshold of his local deity. His religion 
is the church, and when he leaves the church, 


he will be but too apt to leave his religion be- 


hind him. Let it ever be borne in mind, that 
the hour now is, when the true worshippers 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
Without the presence of the God of the ark, 


indispensable now as it was then. 


furnished unto all good works.” 


LAN. 


what is the ark? What is the priest, unless he 
be clothed with salvation? and how can the 
people rejoice in goodness, unless they are here 
brought to a knowledge of Christ? Solomon, 
therefore, prayed that God would arise, and 
take possession of the house erected to his 
praise. | 

The sanctuary is the place where God has 
been wont to take up his abode; hence the 
Psalmist exclaimed, ‘* How amiable are thy 
tabernacles !” Hence the Christian loves to go 
up to the house of God. Where has God so 
often blessed his peopleas here? Whence have 
such high and holy influences gone forth, as 
from the sacred desk? Hence the sadness of 
the time when the Christian is away from the 
house of God. The stranger, in a strange 
land, inquires for the sanctuary, and his thoughts 
revert to home, to sacred and joyous seasons 
of communion with God. 

_ “Arise, O Lord God!” How many ages 
since Solomon preferred this petition! The 
splendid temple has long since crumbled into 
dust; this temple has given way for a spiritual 
temple; the priest has retired that Christ himself 
might appear. All is changed, save that God to 
whom Solomon dedicated the temple, and his 
way is still in the sanctuary, and his blessing as 
peasabie | Zion is still 
precious in his sight. 

True, we see him in the works of his hands. 
And what a beautiful temple is this around us! 
No wonder the morning stars sang together. 
What need, then, of a temple made with hands? 
This God of ours hides himself behind his 
works. Fallen humanity knows not God, and 
without illumination from on. high, we should be 
worshipping inanimate objects. Our concep- 
tions of God are vague and indefinite, and there 
is no response from the works of nature. We 
need some definite revelation—some medium of 
communication, or there can be no rapt com- 
munion with the Father of spirits, and nothing 
but distance, if not coldness and distrust; but 
through the sanctuary, this great Being, so far 
off, so silent, is brought nigh. In thesanctuary 
he manifests himself as a God of love, as a 
Father who so loved the world, as to give his 
only Son, who established a Church, and clothed 
men with a divine commission, and instituted 
ordinances to signify and seal to all who be- 
lieve the benefits of his covenant. ‘* Thy way, 
O God, is in the sanctuary.” 

The preacher then alluded to the doctrines 
of our Church and the Form of Government, 
insisting that here would be taught the truths 
of the Bible, and expressing the most earnest 
desire that these walls should never echo the 
sound of any other gospel. After the dedica- 
tory prayer, the preacher made some impres- 
sive allusions to the solemnity of the time and 
the place, and spoke of the responsibility of the 
minister and the people. As this house has 
now been dedicated, so should each heart be 
dedicated to God. You now come up here for 
the first time ; you will soon come for the last. 
If you have made your peace with God, through 
Jesus Christ; if you have here enjoyed com- 
munion with God, and if the Holy Spirit has 
witnessed with your spirits that you have been 
born of God, the services in which you here 
mingle have imaged to your souls the high and 
entranced services in which angels, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect, engage day and 
night; and you leave these earthly courts to 
enter the resplendent courts of the new Jerusa- 
lem, where, in glowing concert with all the my- 
riads of the redeemed, you will worship God 
without intermission, and without weariness, 
enjoying his presence, basking in the radiance 
of his favour, secure from either sin or suffer- 


‘ing, or death—safe in the arms of covenant 


and everlasting love. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH.—NO. XI, 
Mr. Editor—Having briefly examined the 
arrogant claims of the Romish Church, as to 
the exclusive right of expounding the Scriptures 


‘to others, and sufficiently demonstrated, that, 


of all other religious denominations, Popery has 
no right whatever to restrict mankind in the 
use of the Bible; I shall now proceed to make 
a few remarks, on the absolute necessity of 
every individual attending to the doctrines there- 
in revealed, and of acquiring as thorough a 
knowledge of these divine truths, as his time, 
opportunity, talents, and industry will enable 
him to attain. 

That the Bible alone is sufficient, under the 
influence of divine grace, to guide the humble 
inquirer in the true path of salvation, is evident 
from a careful perusal of its doctrines and pre- 
cepts. Whoever would know how far the ex- 
alted principles of a divine revelation surpass 
the degrading practices of human invention, 
will here see them weighed against each other ; 
where all that folly dictates and ignorance as- 
sumes becomes as dust in the balance, without 
weight and without regard. ‘All Scripture, 
saith St. Paul, is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
Now, if the 
Scriptures are of divine authority, and cal- 
culated to make the man of God perfect, and 
thoroughly furnished unto “all good works,” 
it is the bounden duty of every man to read 
them, and carefully treasure up those sayings 
which are able to make him wise unto salva- 
tion. “If,” saith our Lord, ‘*a man keep my 
sayings, he shall never see death.” And, 
again, ‘* He that rejecteth me and receiveth not 
my word, hath one that judgeth him; the word 


that [ have spoken the same shall judge him at 


the last day.” Now, where are we to find the 
words of Christ, where but in the New Testa- 
ment; and who shall dare to restrain us from 
scrupulously examining, with the utmost care 
and attention, those divinely authorized condi- 
tions, on which our eternal happiness or misery 
depends? Hence, St. John says, ‘* These 
things are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” St. Paul 
also informs Timothy, that the Scriptures were 
able to make him wise unto salvation; and to 
the Thessalonians, he says, ‘*I charge you by 
the Lord that this epistle be read unto all the 
holy brethren.” Hence his declaration to the 
Ephesians, ‘‘ whereby when ye read, ye may 
understand my knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ ;” hence, too, the Bereans are styled more 
noble than those of Thessalonica, because 
‘‘they searched the Scriptures ;” and hence 
also, the Colossians are exhorted—* Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wis- 
dom, teaching, and admonishing one another 
in Psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,” &c. 
Thus, it is clearly evident, that the Scriptures 
alone are sufficient to guide the human mind in 
the true path to salvation ; and whatever ridi- 
culous objections are made, by infidels, as to 
the insufficiency of the Bible, as a rule of faith 
and morals, it is manifest they are urged 
through ignorance of the rule which they con- 
demn. Our Lord declares that ignorance of 
the Scriptures is the cause of error in matters 
of religious faith, ‘* Ye do err,” says he, ** not 
knowing the Scriptures and the power of God.” 
And the Bible tells us in what manner such 
error is to be avoided. ‘* The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul.” ‘* The testimony 
of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple.” 
‘©The entrance of thy word giveth light; it 
giveth understanding unto the simple.” [lence 
it is that Christ himself denounced a woe against 
the lawyers, who had attempted to take away 
the Scriptures from the people, and substitute in 
their stead a gloss for the true key of know- 
ledge. ‘* Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge; ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering 
in ye hindered.” Hence too, the inspired St. 
Paul declares to the Galatians, that, ‘* If we or 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 


unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed ;” and, in regard to 
the gospel which he had preached unto them, 
he tells them that he had received it *« by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” In this compre- 
hensive declaration of Scripture there is no ex- 
ception whatever made in favour of the Pope 
of Rome, or any ofhis priests. No; if he or 
any other man, or even an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel than that delivered to 
the Galatians, he is accursed. The ignor- 
ance of the Scriptures is a dangerous precipice, 
a deep gulf of destruction, and a great betrayer 
of man’s salvation. It is that which has brought 
forth Popery, with all the errors which this 
radical delusion has a tendency to produce. 
Men, through ignorance of the Scriptures, wrest 
them to their own destruction, and form sys- 
tems of religion, which are in direct opposition 
to the will of God, and incompatible with the 
dictates of common sense. Hence it is that the 
priests urge, as an excuse for prohibiting the gen- 
eral use of the Scriptures among the laity, the 
following passage, from the third chapter of St. 
Peter’s second Epistle, in which he says :—‘‘As 
also in all his (Paul’s) Epistles, speaking in 
them of these things ; in which are some things 
hard to be understood, which they that are un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” 
Now, what are the “some things hard to be un- 
derstood,” in Paul’s Epistles, to which Peter 
here alludes? Evidently those great subjects 
not easy to be understood, or thoroughly com- 
prehended, by finite minds; such as the disso- 
lution of the world, the coming of Christ, the: 
resurreciion of the dead, the new heavens and 
the new earth—of which Peter himself had been 
discoursing. He does not say, that Paul’s epis- 
tles, either in whole or in part, are hard to be 
understood. No; the words, “ in which,” re- 
fer to the words “these things,” immediately 
preceding them—the particular subjects of dis- 
course—which he affirms, ** are hard to be un- 


derstood,” and which the unlearned and unsta- 


ble wrest, as they do the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction. With regard to the 
words “unlearned” and ‘ unstable,” to what 
kind of learning does the apostle allude? Not 
to mere verbal, or legal learning; for the 
Scribes, Pharisees, and lawyers possessed that, 
and yet they wrested the Scriptures to their own 
destruction, by substituting, as the priests of 
of Rome do, their own glosses for the true key 
of knowledge; they neither entered in them- 
selves, nor suffered others to enter. Nor does 
he refer to the want of philosophical learning ; 
for the Greeks, and other heathen nations were 
eminently skilful in that species of literature. 
No; Peter alludes to that kind of knowledge 
which maketh “ wise unto salvation”—that 
species of learning which giveth understanding 
to the simple, and which maketh the man of 
God perfect, and ‘‘ thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” He alludes to ignorance of 
the Bible and instability of faith, as the cause 
of men wresting the Scriptures to their own de- 
struction. ‘They erred “ not knowing the Scrip- 
tures ;” and accordingly, Peter exhorts the peo- 
ple to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
Greek word amatheis—translated, unlearned— 
is applied in the New Testament to a deficiency 
in knowledge, of the doctrines and precepts con- 


tained in the Scriptures; and for proof of this, | 


the reader may consult Romans xvi. 17 ; Ephe- 
sians iv. 20; Philip. iv. 9,11; 2 Tim. iii. 14, 
&c. On the contrary, when a deficiency of 
other learning or knowledge is spoken of, the 
expressions used are agrammatot (Acts iv.13,) 
tou tdiotou (1 Cor. xiv. 16,) idiotai, idiotes, 
(1 Cor. xiv. 23, 24.) 

Thus, men found an argument for withholding 
the Scriptures from the laity, on a text of which 
they are confessedly ignorant; and because of 
their unbelief and ignorance of saving know- 
ledge, arrogantly assume the exclusive privilege 
of expounding them to others! Do they really 
think that when St. Paul addressed his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, and “to all that in 
every part call upon the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” all had not a right to read it? Or 
do they imagine that when St. James addressed 
his epistle “to the twelve tribes which were 
scattered abroad,” every individual of these 
tribes had not a right to read that epistle ? 

Another pretext which the Romish priesthood 
make for withholding the Scriptures from the 
laity, is based on the twentieth verse of the first 
chapter of St. Peter’s second epistle, where he 
says, that ‘no prophecy of scripture is of any 
private interpretation.” ‘Toexplain this passage 
as the priests of Rome do, would be to utter a 
contradiction to all the other passages of God’s 
word, which maintains the right of private judg- 
ment. In the nineteenth verse the apostle says, 
‘‘We have also a more sure word of prophecy; 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed;”’ and, in 
the twentieth verse, he adds, that ‘‘no prophecy of 
scripture is of any private interpretation,” 7. e. 
no prophecy of scripture has proceeded from the 
private notion or impulse of any individual, (a 
meaning which, if the reader consults any com- 
mon lexicon, he will find that the word in the 
original for “interpretation” bears,) is not the 
expression or explanation of his own private 
thoughts; ‘‘for,” says he in the twenty-first verse, 
‘the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man: but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

_ The Scriptures maintain the right of private 
judgment, pronounce a curse on the man, who 
neglects their perusal, and confer a blessing on 
him who reads and meditates on their precepts 
day and night. ‘“ Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy.” 
One of the most interesting objects, on this side of 
the grave, is to behold the aged Christian descend- 
ing the declivity of life, full of years and piety, 
conversing in the sacred volume with God him- 
self, drawing aside the veil which hides from 
the eye of faith the realities of that better world 
into which he is soon to pass. The man who 
comes to the Bible, and studies its lessons, im- 
proves both his taste and his intellect; but, 
above all, he cultivates his heart. The Chris- 
tian, however poor, when he studies in the Bi- 
ble, learns the true wisdom. 

“He knows, and knows no more, his Bible true, 

A truth the brilliant atheist never knew; 

And, in that volume reads with sparkling eyes, 

His title clear to mansions in the skies.” 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours truly, 

AIGELBERT. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


A visiter to one of our large cities is very 
apt to inquire for the streets where “new pri- 
vate dwellings” are erected, that he may gratify 
his eye, and judge of the taste of the men of 
wealth about him. He takes into view the 
beauty and quality of the material® the plea- 
santness of the site, the style of the architec- 
ture, and the advances upon former conve- 
niences of the new edifices, and goes away with 
quite a stock of information as the basis of fu- 
ture small talk on the subject of dwelling houses. 
He observes, too, the cleanliness of the streets 
in these localities, the abundance of water for 
every use, the verdure decking the trim court- 
yards, and the trees boring through the pave- 
ment, and thinks that really, after all, New 
York or Philadelphia, or whatever city it may 
be, is a delightful place, with its clean streets 
and open grounds, and that if much sickness 
should at any time exist, it must be attributed 
to some other cause than the carelessness of the 
inhabitants, 

But let our friend not leave town quite so 
soon. Let him look at some of the other dwell- 
ings, belonging to many of them, and erected 
by the residents in these sumptuous mansions, 


and the income from which goes to keep up the 


splendour and comfort of these healthy, pleasant 
districts. If the contrast is not an agreeable, it 


may still prove a salutary one. How many 


would be absolute misery for a person deli- 
cately reared to pass a night? Squalor with- 
in, and filth without; the crowded rooms, the 
lack of means of cleanliness, the vile odours 
from the garbage thrown in the gutters, because 
‘there is no other place to throw it,” and left 
there, because there is no ‘ public spirited per- 
son’’ in the neighbourhood to call the attention 
of the authorities to the nuisance, tell plainly 
enough where the figures come from that swell 
the ‘Weekly Reports of Deaths.” White wash- 
ers, ‘‘ street-sprinklers,” all classes of those 
humble physicians who promote health by pro- 
moting cleanliness, may lodge in these domi- 
cils, but their labours are for others, and not 
for themselves. ‘They, and those about them, 
** get used” to it, and so disease slowly does its 
work, 

Now, although it may seem altogether odd, 
still we do think it our duty to ask landlords to 
‘‘improve their property,” not that it may 
bring more rent, but that it may promote the 
comfort, and prolong the lives of their tenants. 
A few hundred additional dollars expended on a 
block of houses to be let to tenants in a small 
way, would furnish such means of cleanli- 
ness and comfort as would prevent much sick- 
ness, and really make better, because healthier 
and happier tenants. There are many rich 
men, of benevolent hearts, who neglect these 
matters, thinking that their agents will attend 
to them, or that they are of but little conse- 
quence after all. Of course, the selfish philo- 
sophy of such men of the world as give this 
and kindred subjects the go-by, saying, “It is 
no affair of mine—let these people do the best 
they can; itis their business,” we do not ex- 
pect to reach. But we believe there is much 
negligence on this subject resulting from ignor- 
ance or long habit, and which the benevolent, 
the Christian heart needs only be reminded of, 
and its removal will be attempted. G. M, 


For the Presbyterian. 
IN HARVEST,THOU SHALT REST, 


There was, no doubt, a good reason in the di- 
vine mind, for requiring Moses, the man of God, 
to write for the children of Israel, to be applied 


by them when they should have entered the 


promised land; “Six days thou shalt work; but 
on the seventh thou shalt rest: in earing-time 
and in harvest thou shalt rest.”” Exod. xxxiv, 21, 
In some agricultural districts there are more in- 
ducements in time of harvest to labour on the 
Sabbath, than in most other seasons of the year. 
It may be that this reason induced the National 
Lord’s Day Convention, in 1844, to adopt their 
twenty-first resolution: 

‘‘ Resolved, That the clergy of different de- 
hominations of Christians in the United States 
be respectfully requested to preach annually, a 
sermon or sermons, adapted to promote the 
Scriptural observance of the Lord’s day, and 
if convenient to them, to select the month before 
harvest, as the season for such discourse.” 

A repetition of this resolution in papers that 
have already advocated the sanctification of the 
Lord’s day, may, at this season, do much good. 


LATE FOREIGN ITEMS. 


JewisH DisaBititres.— We believe we may 
announce with perfect accuracy that her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers will be prepared early in the next 
session of Parliament to re-introduce into the 
House of Commons that bill for the Removal of 
the Jewish Disabilities which it has pleased the 
House of Lords to reject this session. Mean- 


by his political friends and leading supporters 
to present himself as a member for London at 
the bar of the House. On the oaths being pre- 


them ; and with that refusal his duty will termi- 
nate.—London Daily News. 


An InvatuaBLE Lesson To SrupENTs.— 
What you do know, know thoroughly. There 
are few instances, in modern times, of a rise 
equal to that of Sir Edward Sugden. After one 
of the Weymouth elections, [ was shut up with 
him in a carriage for twenty-four hours. I 
ventured to ask him what was the secret of his 
success. His answer was, ‘1 resolved, when 
beginning to read law, to make every thing I 
acquired perfectly my own, and never to go to 
a second thing till | had entirely accomplished 
the first. Many of my competitors read as 
much in a day as [ read in a week; but at the 
end of twelve months, my knowledge was as 
fresh as on the day it was acquired, while theirs 
had glided away from their recollection.” —Me- 
moirs of Sir T. F. Buxton. 


Atrack on Misstonartes.—At Shanghai, 
China, we have to report some grave events. On 
the 8th of March Drs. Medhurst and Lockhart, 
and Mr. Muirhead, three members of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, stationed at Shanghai, 
visited T'sing-poo, a town about thirty miles 
distant. Whilst engaged in distributing tracts 
and instructing the people, the crowd pressed 
upon them, and one of the party accidentally 
hit a man belonging to the grain junks, with 
his stick, upon which he and some of his fel- 
lows set up a shout and threw stones, The 
ill-feeling, however, was confined to these loose 
fellows, and was not participated in by the in- 
habitants of Tsing-poo, who seemed to have 
shown a friendly disposition. The Rev, gentle- 
men having determined to return, were proceed- 
ing to their boats, when they were fallen in with 
by another party of these grain-junk men, who, 
armed with bows, spears, swords, iron bars, 
and other dangerous weapons, made a savage 
attack upon the unoffending missionaries, rifling 
them of their clothes, watches, and every thing 
they had, plunder having been their object in 
making the attack. The gentlemen attempted 
escape, but were speedily overtaken, beaten, 
and severely wounded. ‘The ruffians, itis said, 
spoke of killing them, but dreading the conse- 
quences, determined to convey them to their 
junks, with the view of extorting a heavy ran- 
som for their release. On the way, the prison- 
ers were fortunately rescued by the police, and 
taken to the district magistrate, who treated 
them with much courtesy and kindness, and 
sent them under an escort to their boats, lying 
about five miles off. Many respectable inhabi- 
tants of the place came out to congratulate the 
missionaries on their escape. 

‘These junk-men are a portion of a class who 
have, by a recent change in the mode of trans- 
porting the tribute-grain to Pekin, been thrown 
out of employment; and they have resorted to 
plunder to sustain themselves, as well as to in- 
timidate the Government. ‘The British Consul 
at Shanghai has taken up the matter officially, 
and will investigate it thoroughly. 


Lovis aT CLArEMoNT.—I saw, 
yesterday, a letter from a French lady ad- 
mitted to an interview with the ex-Royal 
family, at Claremont. The writer says:—* I 
was ushered into a drawing-room on the ground 
floor, wherein was seated the Queen, and the 
Duchess de Nemours. Her Majesty was occu- 
pied in writing, while the fair, young Duchess 
was engaged upon some kind of needle work, 
which, from its bulk and homely appearance, 
certainly did not present any of the peculiarities 
of a lady’s fancy work. Up and down upon 
the gravel path before the long window of the 
apartment, strolled, or rather shuffled, an aged 
man, bending his shoulders to the sun, and 
leaning upon a huge, knotted stick. He was 
followed by a large spaniel, who seemed to 
subdue his pace to that of his master; and, alto- 
gether, the picture thus presented, was one of 
the most forlorn and melancholy description. 
cannot tell you how greatly I was shocked when 
this aged man entered through a glass door, 
shivering and complaining of the cold, and | 
recognized the features of our King, Louis Phi- 
lippe. His face is much bloated, and he is older 


houses are there in a large city in which it © 


while Mr. Rothschild has been recommended 


sented to him, he will, of course, decline to take 
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last. He knew. me, however, on the instant, 


and endeavoured to join in the conversation, but 
soon sank inilo a by the fire, and seem- 
ed presently to absorbed in deep thought. 
The Queen was cheerful enough—almost gay. 
Her excessive devotion has created a degree of 
fatalism in her mind like that of the Orientals. 
She beholds every thing which has happened 
as the will of God, and complains not. It is 


believed that she even regards it as an expia- 


tion, and accepts it in a chastened spirit accord- 


ingly. I will not tell you the general impres- 
sion which prevails in the Royal household 
with regard to the King, but it is such as to 
make you regret that he had not met his death 
on the threshold of the Tuileries, so that his body 
might not have thus outlived his soul.” You 
will easily perceive the nature of the catastrophe 
at which the fair writer hints, and which is here 

nerally believed to be already accomplished. 
if true, what an awful lesson will it prove to the 
pride and vain-glory of man, and to his boast 
in the excess of his cunning, and in the power 
of his intellect.— Norfolk (England) News. 


Massacre at Napies.—It turns out that the 
deplorable accounts from Naples have not in the 
least exaggerated the facts. This massacre, in 
which it appears that about two thousand have 
perished, is an act of perfidy and cruelty wor- 
thy of a descendant of the race that ordered the 
St. Bartholomew massacre, and will probably 
seal-the doom of the last reigning member of 
the House of Bourbon. Naples continues un- 
der martial law. 

Prize Essays sy Worxinc Men.—An Ed- 
inburgh paper mentions a fact highly creditable 
to the education and principles of working men 
in Scotland. In December last, a benevolent 
and pious gentleman in Edinburgh, proposed to 
give prizes of 251.151. and 101. for the best, 
second best, and third best essays on the tem- 
poral advantages of the Sabbath to the labouring 
classes. The competitors were to be working 
men in the strictest sense of the expression, the 
essays brief, and sent in on or before the 30th of 
March, 1848. Incredible as it may seem, the 
number of working men— men engaged at 
some kind of handicraft from morning to night, 
who have entered the lists on this occasion, is 
not smaller than nine hundred andj fifty. 
Those who have had the privilege of glancing 
at this immense mass of Prize Essays by work- 
ing men, speak of them as characterized by 
much accuracy of style, great argumentative 
power, and a general concurrence of just thought. 


Deatu or a Princess.—The English papers 
announce the death of the Princess Sophia, 
daughter of George III. Of his children there 
only remain now, the King of Hanover, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the Duchess of Glou- 
cester. 

Tue Spreapinc WestwarD.— 
The advices by the America state that letters 
from Vienna report the arrival of the cholera 
in the provinces of the Danube. At Glatz, 
twenty-three persons were seized with it, almost 
at the same time. 

Romse.—In Rome a collision is imminent. 
The retrograde party, including a certain num- 
ber of the cardinals, are attempting to raise the 
Transteverini, and to sow dissensions amongst 
the ranks of the National Guard. For some 
time past they have been plotting to carry off 
the Pope to Subiaco, with a view of exciting the 
sympathy of Europe in favour of his Holiness, 
and against the Roman people. ‘God grant,” 
says the Constitutionnel, ‘“‘ that blood may not 
already have flowed in the streets of the Pon- 
tifical city.”—-London Times. 


Five Towns To Counties. 
—Five towns in England, namely, London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, 
containing 96,000 acres, nearly the area of 
Rutlandshire, have a population equal to Bed- 
fordshire, Hants, Suffolk, Sussex, Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, Cambridge, Dorset, Cumberland, Oxford, 
Westmoreland, Hereford, Northamptonshire, 
Rutlandshire, and North and East Yorkshire— 
more than 10,000,000 acres, or one-third of all 
England. The above towns also contain more 
inhabitants than Scotland with its 19,000,000 
of acres. 

Tanit1.—The Ocean of Brest states that the 
Triomphante ship of war is about to proceed to 
Tahiti with fresh instructions from the Govern- 
ment of the Republic to the Governor of the 
French possessions in Oceania, amongst which 
is an order to send home a portion of the French 
troops in Tahiti and the Marquesas Islands. 


— 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


or Proressor CaLpwELL.—It is only 
a few days since we announced the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Emory, President of Dickinson Col- 
lege, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Now we have 
to record the death of Professor Caldwell, of the 
same Institution, who died on the 6th inst. 
There are coincidences in the life and death of 
these estimable men that are worthy of note. 
Both were members of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which met in London, in the spring of 1846. 
They were fellow travellers in Europe, and for 
several years were only separated during the 
short trip of Dr. Emory to the West India 
Islands. It may justly be said of them, ‘* They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death were not divided.” : 


Tue Prorerty QvuesTION IN THE METHO- 
pist CHurcnH.—The General Conference at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has ‘agreed, hy a small 
majority, after annulling the plan of separation 
which throws the Southern Conference into the 


attitude of schismatics in the opinion of the 


Northern Conference, to submit the property 
question between them and the South to arbitra- 
tors, to be chosen from men who belong to 


neither branch of the Church. This is greatly 


better than engaging in a law-suit, as was 
threatened some time since, and we hope it will 
meet with a prompt acceptance from the South- 
ern Church. 


POPERY IN MEXICO. 


A letter recently received by a Presbyterian 
minister from a colporteur, dated Tampico, 
May Ist, contains the following description of 
Popish ceremonies witnessed by the writer in 
that\place : 

‘On the 20th of April I visited a Catholic 
church in this city, where I saw more of the 
idolatry and superstition of Romanism than had 
ever before come under my observation. The 
church was brilliantly illuminated, and‘the whole 
of the interior gaudily decorated with flowers, 
images, and pictures. The first object that at- 
tracted my attention on entering was a life-like 
statue of our Saviour in an attitude of intense 
agony, before which the people were prostrating 
themselves in adoration, with vociferous ex- 
pressions of sympathy and grief. After per- 
forming innumerable genufliections, priest 
bound up the head of the image with a hand- 
kerchief, for the purpose (I presume) of alle- 
viating, if possible, its pain. This work of be- 
nevolence performed, a mournful dirge was 
sung, during which the p2ople retired. 

The following day I returned, and on again 
entering the church saw two statues, the one 
representing the Saviour, and another repre- 
senting the virgin Mary. The first one had 
now, instead of a handkerchief on its head, a 
crown of thorns. The other was in a standing 


posture, with a dagger in its side. The dirge 


was still continued, and the people having now 
two objects of worship, redoubled their devotion- 
al zeal, prostrating themselves first before one 
image, and then before the other. This con- 
tinued through the day. In the evening the 
statues were taken away; that of the Saviour 
to be crucified and buried, (as I was informed.) 
The other was soon replaced, dressed in deep 


mourning, and looking so life-like that it might 


by ten years than when I saw him in January 


easily have been mistaken for one of the fair(?) 
devotees. This image, after receiving the adu- 
lations and prayers of the worshippers, was 
again taken out and carried on the shoulders 
of four men through the city, at the head of a 
procession with lighted torches. After parad- 
ing through the principal streets of the city, the 
whole company, virgin and all, adjourned to a 
ball-room, where the remainder of the night 
was spent in carousing. ‘The next morning an 
effigy of Judas was hung up by the neck, and 
then taken down and burned—and here ended 
the disgusting, heart-rending exhibition of this 
religious farce. O, how different is all this 
from the pure religion of the meek and lowly 
Jesus—from the simplicity of the gospel.” 


From the Home Magazine. 
LIFE’S HARVEST-FIELD. 
When morning wakes the earth from sleep 
With soft and kindling ray, : 
We rise, Life’s harvest-field to reap— 
’Tis ripening day by day. 


To reap, sometimes with joyful heart— 
Anon with tearful eye 

We see the Spoiler hath a part— 
We reap with smile and sigh. 


Full oft the tares obstruct our way; 
Full oft we feel the thorn ; 

Our hearts grow faint—we weep, we pray— 
Then Hope is newly born. 


Hope that, at last, we all shall come— 
Though rough the way and long— 
Back to our Father’s house, our home, 
And bring our sheaves with song. 


THE CAMPBELLITE REFORMATION. 


No man in this age has written more, or with 
greater success against the Scripture doctrine 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit in regenera- 
tion and sanctification, and against experimen- 
tal piety, than Alexander Campbell. No man 
has more industriously and zealously laboured 
for the overthrow of all the churches in the 
land, or boasted more of the wonderful results 
that would follow his reformation, based upon 
immersion, and the simple confession that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. Multitudes, for a 
number of years, flocked to his standard, sure of 
having found a very easy way to heaven, and of 
having attained by the shortest possible process 
to great wisdom. Men of all creeds and classes 
hurried intothe new Church. Mr. Campbell was 
publishing the Millennial Harbinger; and his 
was to be the Millennial Church! The bitter 
fruits of his folly are becoming moreand more ap- 
parent. ‘*Confusion worse confounded” for seve- 
ral years reigned in the body. All sorts of men 
preached almost all sorts of doctrine. Mr. 
Campbell, after having assailed every thing like 
church organization, has been labouring to 
bring ordef out of the confused mass, but in 
vain. Thechurches that sprung up like Jonah’s 
gourd, are like it, perishing almost in a night. 
A correspondent of a Campbellite paper says: 

‘«[T am rejoiced that you are attentively con- 
sidering the state of our cause, and are striking 
at the root of all our disasters—a want of piety. 
That our denomination, in some parts of our 
country, is in chaos, is a fact too obvious for 
concealment, and we fear if some vigorous mea- 
sures are not adopted, some whole regions of 
our churches will become -annihilated. We 
have travelled over hundreds of miles where 
there was not to be found an evangelist, and no 
teachers except those miserable drivelers who 
wield the hammer and the lapstone all the week, 
and ‘ spound’ on Sunday. ‘Toall such desolate 


| regions we need missionaries sent ; men of some 


cultivation, who will retrieve the honour of our 
disgraced cause.” | 

Another says: 

‘¢ The stakes are fixed, and there will be no 

reform worth a groat without a division, or re- 
modeling the form of things; and this cannot 
now be done. The church has gone ‘ whoring 
afier strange gods.’ ” 
The editor of the Presbyterian Herald well 
remarks, in view of these things, ‘“* When men 
set themselves to ridicule experimental piety 
produced in the heart by the Spirit of God and 
oppose a regularly trained ministry, it is due to 
truth that the world should know that God by 
his providence is bringing their counsels to 
nought, and showing them the entire impotency 
of human nature to produce any thing like gos- 
pel holiness when unaided by the Spirit of God. 
They that sow to the wind, must reap the whirl- 
wind.”—Presbyterian of the West. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SCRAP BOOK. 


The strait gate of religion is wide enough to 
admit any sinner, but too narrow for the admis- 
sion of any sins.— W. Hovell. 

The reproof of a good man resembles fuller’s 
earth; it not only removes the spots from our 
character, but it rubs off when it is dry.— Watts 
Wilkinson. 

Some think that a tender conscience is a 
weak one, but it is asign of their weakness who 
think so.— Beddome. 

Keep the truth, and the truth will keep thee. 
— William Allen. 

The Arabians enforce patience by the follow- 
ing proverb, ‘ Be patient, and the mulberry leaf, 
though naturally so rough, will become satin.” 

There is many a wounded heart without a 
contrite spirit. The ice may be broken into a 
thousand pieces ; it is ice still: but expose it to 
the beams of the Sun of Righteousness, and 
then it will melt.—Middleton. 

The sum of that which is revealed of angels, 
is, that they serve on earth and sing in heaven. 
— Luther. 

The same fire which softens the wax, hardens 
the clay. 

The almost Christian is a most unhappy man, 
having religion enough to make the world hate 
him, and not enough to make God love him.— 
Countess of Warwick. 

The true measure of loving God, is to love 
him without measure.—Jbid. 

By how much the more Christ made himself 
vile for us, by so much the more precious he 
should be to us.—Jbid. 

He that takes up Christ’s cross handsomely, 
shall find it such a burden as wings to a bird, 
or sails to a ship.—Ibid. 

Who would not starve a lust to feed a saint? 
—Tbid. 

God chastises whom he loves, but he loves 
not to chastise.—Jbid. 

The best shield against slanderers is to live so 
that none may believe them.—ZJbid. 


— 


REDEEMING THE TIME. 


“ As in a letter,”? says Mr. Jay, “if the 
paper is small, and we have much to write, 
we write closer, so let us learn to econo- 
mise and improve the remaining moments 
of life.” Work while itis day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. 

“I must be very industrious, for this is 
the only candle I have, and it is almost 
gone,” said a little girl to herself as she sat 
swiftly plying her needle by the light of a 
candle that was burned down almost to 
the socket. 


= 


CHRIST’S INTERCESSION. 


He prayed most for Peter, who was to be most 
tempted. I am on his breastplate. If I could 
hear Christ praying for me in the next rcom, I 
would not fear a million of enemies: Yet the 
distance makes no difference—he is praying 


for me. 


I ought to study Christ as an Intercegsor. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


OrficiaL NEWS OF THE RatTiFicaTION oF 
with Mexico.— We publish the following despatch 
from our Commissioners, communicating, in an offi- 
cial form to our Secretary of State, the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Mexico. 


Crry or Queretaro, May 25, 1848, 
9 o'clock, P. M. 

Sir—We have the satisfaction to inform you 
that we reached this city this afternoon at about 
5 o'clock, and that the treaty, as amended by the 
Senate of the United States, passed the Mexican 
Senate about the hour of our arrival, by a vote of 
33 to5. It having previously passed the House 
of Deputies, nothing now remains but to exchange 
the ratifications of the treaty. 

At about four leagues from this city we were 
met by a Mexican escort, under the command of 
Col.. Herrera, and were escorted to a house pre- 
pared by the Government for our reception. The 
Minister of Foreign Relations, and the Governor 
of the city called upon us, and accompanied us to 
dinner, which they had previously ordered. So 
far as the government is concerned, every facility 
and honour have been offered us, and St. Rosa, the 
Minister of Foreign Relations, desires us to state 
that he feels great satisfaction in meeting the min- 
isters of peace from the United States. 

We will write to you again shortly, and more 
at length, as the courier is on the point of de- 
parture. 

The city appears to be ina state of exultation, 
fireworks going off, and bands of music parading 
in every direction. 

We have the honour to be, your obedient ser- 
vants, A. H. Sevier, 

NaTuHan Cuiirrorp. 

Hon James Bucnanan, Secretary of State. 


Important ComMERcIAL TREATY witH New 
GrenaDa.—The Washington Union publishes the 
treaty of commerce with New Grenada, just rati- 
fied by the Senate. Mr. Bidlack, our Minister to 
that Government, has succeeded in having the 
heavy discriminating duties removed, under which 
our commerce has been suffering for the last twen- 
ty years. By this treaty, New Grenada proposes 
to guaranty to the government and citizens of the 
United States the right of passage across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, over the natural roads, and over 
any canal or railroad which may be constructed to 
unite the two seas, on condition that the United 
States shall make a similar guaranty to New 
Grenada of the neutrality of this portion of her ter- 
ritory, and her sovereignty over the same. An- 
other article prohibits privateering in case of war 
between the two republics; and another national- 
izes all vessels of the parties which “shall be pro- 
vided by the respective governments with a patent 
issued according to its laws ;” and, in this particu- 
Jar, goes further than any of our former treaties. 


Tue Sixteen Mitiion Loan.—The whole of the 
new six per cent. United States loan has been 
taken at prices ranging from 102 to 104.05 per 
cent. Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs, for themselves 
and the Barings of London, bid for the whole at 
the lower rate, and will receive about $14,000,000. 
E. W. Clark & Brother, of New York and Phila- 
delphia, get $950,000 at 103.05 a 103.06, and the 
remainder is divided among a number of bidders. 
In all about five hundred proposals were made for 
portions of the loan. ; 


Tae Weatuer.—The Boston ‘Traveller, in no- 
ticing the variableness of our climate, says:—On 
the Ist inst. snow fell in Littleton, Gilmanton, &c. 
in New Hampshire, for more than one hour—and 
during the week previous, the weather had been 
cold enough for November. On the morning of 
the 12th inst. the mountains to. the northward of 
Quebec were capped with snow; frost was observ- 
able in Boston, and the wind was as bleak as in 


| November. 


Tae Strorm.—After several days of intense heat, 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, together with the adjacent country, were 
visited on Monday, 19th inst. with a severe storm 
of rain, accompanied with vivid lightning and heavy 
thunder. 

At New York the electric fluid made a descent 
on the spire of Grace Church, situated at the junc- 
tion of Broadway and Tenth street, and shivered 
the cross placed on its apex—leaving only that 
portion of the perpendicular below the arms, stand- 
ing. The fluid passed off down the rod, without 
further damage. ‘The magnet at the Philadelphia 
telegraph station in Jersey City, was burst toatoms 
by the violence of the charge. In the course of 
the afternoon, two or three houses in Jersey City, 
and a cabinet maker's shop in Hoboken, were struck 
by lightning, the latter building burned down, and 
the former injured to a considerable extent. ‘T'wo 
fishermen, named Daniel Corson and John Van 
Cleef, were killed by a stroke of lightning at 
Sheepshead Bay, while they were engaged in their 
vocation. Van Cleef was about twenty-six years 


of age and unmarried; Corson leaves a wife and 


four children in indigent circumstances. A house 
occupied by General Johnson, opposite the Navy 
Yard, on the road to Williamsburgh, and the house 
of Adam Van Brent, at Gowanus, were both struck 
by lightning, and considerably injured. Aschooner 
lying at a dock under Brooklyn Heights, was also 
struck by lightning. 

At Philadelphia, the lightning struck the house 
of Mrs. Rachel Woods,-corner of Lydia and School 
streets, in the District of Kensington. It appears 
the old lady was arranging a tub at the water 
spout outside the door on Lydia street, and while 
thus engaged the electric fluid passing from one 
corner of the house, where it tore off a piece of 
board, descended the spout, and striking her on the 
head and face, set her clothing on fire, and killed 
her instantly. From the effect of the shock her 


body was rolled into the street, and the fire extin- | 


guished by the body of water in the gutter. The 
lightning struck several other localities, not 
causing any fatal results, as far as we have been 
able to learn. Immediately in the neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Woods, a man was thrown from the yard 
of his house into the front room. Several persons 
in the vicinity, including the daughter of the de- 
ceased, were shocked and stunned. 

At Mount Holly, New Jersey, during the storm, 
Mrs. Ann Eliza, wife of Samuel Archer, of that 
place, was instantly killed by the lightning. She 
was at the time in the room with her six children, 
none of whom were injured. No traces of the 
fluid were discernible on any part of the dwelling. 


From Mexico.—The United States transport 
ship American arrived at New Orleans on the 
12th inst. from Vera Cruz, which she left on the 
4th inst. ‘The official announcement of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by the Mexican Government, 
having been received at Vera Cruz, the one hundred 
and ninety soldiers, who recently left New Orleans 
on board of the America, were not permitted to 
land, but were ordered to return to that city. As 
soon, therefore, as Captain Howe’s Company (G, 
2d dragoons) had been taken on board, the Ameri- 
can sailed for New Orleans. 

The Vera Cruz Free American of the 4th inst. 
states that on the ist inst. the civil authority of the 
city of Vera Cruz was delivered to the Mexicans; 
aud that ere that date the civil authority has also 
been turned over to the Mexicans in the city of 
Mexico, and in several other places captured by 
our soldiers. Some of the American officers in 
Vera Cruz have commenced raising volunteers for 
Yucatan. 

Unirep States Senators.—The Governor of 
Michigan has appointed Thomas Fitzgerald, demo- 
crat, United States Senator, in the place of Gene- 
ral Cass. 

The Legislature of New Hampshire have elect- 
ed Moses Norris, Jr. democrat, Senator in Con- 
gress for six years from the 4th of March next, in 
place of Mr. Atherton, whose term then expires. 

The Hon. J. J. Crittenden, being the Whig can- 
didate for Governor of the State of Kentucky, has 
resigned his seat in the United States Senate and 
departed from Washington city. W. J. Graves 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Crittenden in 
the United States Senate. ‘ 

Orrcon.—Joseph L. Meek, Esq. the special 
messenger from Oregon to the United States, has 
addressed a letter, throuzh the Washington Union, 
to both Houses of Congress, urging immediate ac- 
tion on the application for relief to that distant por- 
tion of our country. He says:—‘ War has been 
declared in Oregon between the white and Indian 
population; and, as the former are vastly the 
weaker party in point of numbers, it is not to be 
supposed that we can maintain ourselves against 
their murderous assaults, or defend ourselves suc- 
cessfully in a contest of butchery, unless supported 
by the arm of the American Government. We 
have appealed to you for succour, by every tie of 
sympathy, consanguinity, and humanity, and that 
no excuse may be left open as a point of evasion, I 
now, sent hither by the Government of Oregon to 
report the state of affairs which prevails therein, 
once more implore you, by the sacred relations 
which exist between us, to grant us that relief 
which is as necessary to order and government 
among us, as it is to our common existence, In de- 
fending us against the cruelties of Indian barbarism. 
We cannot wait until the assembling of another 
Congress. Our infirmities and weakened condi- 


| tion will not permit the delay. We are at the 
mercy of an enemy, whose ruthless passions, drunk- 
en with blood, are too well-known, in common with 
the most unheard-of violence, to admit the hope of 
peace returning once more td our borders, unless 
that protection is afforded us by the United States, 
to acquire which, is the sole aim and purpose of my 
wearisome journey hither. I therefore implore you, 

entlemen, to weigh this matter well before you 

etermine to dissolve your deliberations and return 
to your several homes; for Oregon should not be- 
come a charnel-house, filled with the bones of mur- 
dered American citizens, left coldly to their fate by 
those whom they are proud to denominate their 
friends and brethren.” 


More Inpian Insurrections.—Tuspan Threat- 
ened.—The New Orleans Delta has received in- 
telligence from Tuspan to the Ist of June. There 
was the greatest panic and alarm among the peo- 
ple, on account of the threatened attack of the In- 
dians, who had surrounded the place in great num- 
bers, estimated by some as high as eight thousand. 
They were but twelve leagues from Tuspan, and 
were steadily advancing upon it. At Tamiagua, 
the Indians killed several whites, and were about 
to execute others. The people of Tuspan are un- 
der arms, and a constant patrol is kept up. A com- 
mand of horse was sent out to rescue the whites 
who had been captured by the Indians, and con- 
demned to be executed. ‘The war steamer Vixen, 
lying near Tuspan, sent a company of marines, and 
some ammunition to aid in the defence of the town. 
One of our armed schooners was moored at the 
bridge, ready to open a fire upon the Indians, as 
soon as they appeared. 

Leap over THe GenesskE F'atts.—A 
daring and foolhardy young man, named Hosea 
Hollenbrook, who was ambitious to become another 
Sam Petch, leaped over Genessee Falls at Roches- 
ter, on the evening of the 15th inst. Up to the 
last accounts his body had not’been found. He had 
made an arrangement with some of his shopmates 
to help him out of the water below the Falls, as he 
could not swim, and made the leap for the mere 
purpose of showing his courage, in the belief, if 
successful, he would make.a speculation on the 


ARRIVAL OF THE Wasninaton.—The American 
steamship Washington, which left Southampton, 
England, on the 2d, arrived at New York on the 
17th inst. with a very large number of passengers, 
148. On the morning of the 11th, was in lat. 47 
29, lon. 50, more than two-thirds the distance on 
her passage, going rapidly, when the cross heads 
of the starboard air fump gave way, or broke. In 
consequence of this accident, she was compelled to 
proceed very slowly, but for which, it is said, 
she would have reached her dock in a passage of 
less than twelve days. 


IMPORTANT TO ApoTHeEcaRiEs.—Novel Case of 
Manslaughter.—A case was tried Jast week before 
the Court of General Sessions, New York, which 
has no precedent in this country. The trial in- 
volved the question of the liability of an apothe- 
cary, Dr. E. M. Guion, or his clerk, for giving an 
improper medicine to a sick person, whereby death 
was produced. In this case, although the apothe- 
cary was acquitted, his clerk, who prepared the 
medicine, was convicted of manslaughter. The 
case is briefly summed up as follows: 

Dr. E. M. Guion, who keeps a drug and apothe- 
cary store corner of Grand street and the Bowery— 
William H. Brayton, who had been employed as 
clerk in the store, and Thersn King, a lad about 
twelve or fourteen ye.t¢“tf-ape, who had been 
employed in learning the business, were placed 
upon trial, being severally indicted for manslaugh- 
ter, in carelessly vending a quantity of laudanum, 
by wilful neglect or mistake, for tincture of rhu- 
barb, to a boy named James H. Lent, who had 
been directed to purchase, at said store, a small 
dose or quantity of the latter, for an aged lady, his 
“ama named Ann Hart, by taking of which 
audanum she was poisoned, and soon died. The 
Court was unusually crowded with persons who 
seemed to take a lively interest in the trial. After 
the examination of a number of witnesses, by which 
it was proved that he, Dr. Guion, was not in the 
store at the time, and that he had been carrying 
on business for twelve years, with care and strict 
attention to business, the Court considering there 
were no grounds to put the Doctor on his defence, 
instructed the jury to render a verdict of acquittal. 
A verdict of guilty of manslaughter in the fourth 
degree against Brayton was then rendered—re- 
commending, at the same time, the prisoner 
strongly to mercy, and acquitting the lad King, by 
a verdict of not guilty. . | 

Great Fire Akron, On1o.—A most disas- 
trous fire broke out in Akron, Ohio, on the night 
of the 8th inst. destroying property to the amount 
of $30,000; some $25,000 of which was covered 
by insurance. The buildings destroyed extended 
from Ransom’s corner to Christy’s building, north. 
and on Howard street, ana to the city factory, 
on Market street, without including the factory. 
This corner is the most business part of the town. 


Tue Inp1ans.—The Choctaws and Cherokees 
may yet form an independent State in our Union. 
According to the Rev. Mr. Treat’s report of his 
late visit among them—at a monthly missionary 
meeting in Boston, on Sunday evening—they bid 
fair to become, at least, quite as worthy of the fel- 
lowship, as some who now enjoy it. The former 
are now expending $30,000 annually, from their 
national funds, on boarding schools, and their 
churches number eight hundred members. Nor 
are the latter much behind in the progress of civili- 
zation. They have a well administered govern- 
ment, orderly churches, two high schools, and other 
means of social and moral jmprovement. 


LAYING THE CoRNER-STONE OF THE WASHINGTON 
Monument.—The Committee of Arrangements, at 
Washington, for this great national event, on the 
4th of July next, have resolved to invite the Hon. 
Lewis Cass, Major General Zachary Taylor, Major 
General William O. Butler, and the Hon. Millard 
Fillmore to be present on the occasion. They also 
inform the public that those controlling railroads, 
steamboats, and stages, have been requested to re- 
duce the fare to those who visit Washington to 
take part in or witness the ceremonies, and they 
doubt not the request will be complied with. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Presipent or Liserta Bos- 
ton.—J. J. Roberts, the President of the new Re- 
public of Liberia, with his wife and daughter, ar- 
rived at Boston on Friday morning, 16th inst. in 
the barque Nehemiah Rich, Captain Carlton, from 
see April 2lst, via St. Thomas and Turks 
Island. 


Minerat Bank oF Maryrtann.—The failure of 


Joseph S. Lake & Co. of New York, involved the 


temporary suspension of the Mineral Bank of Mary- 
land. The Directors have just published a state- 
ment of the condition of that concern on the 15th 
inst. which is annexed : 
LIABILITIES, 

Circulation outstanding .............$29,960 00 
Due to Banks and Bankers... ....... 5,974 91 


| ASSETS, 
Notes and Bills of Exchange discounted $53,548 48 


Stocks and Bonds 2,265 OO 
Cash on hand, viz. Coin and Notes of 

other Banks........ 15,928 60 


Due from Banksand Bankers, all available 19,378 41 


Total. 08 


Harvest aNnD THE Crops.—The Westminster 
(Maryland) Carroltonian says :—** Many of our far- 
mers say the grain never looked more promising, 
particularly wheat, though in one or two instances 
we have heard that the rye is suffering slightly 
from rust, occasioned most probably by the heavy 
fall of dew’some weeks since. The late rains have 
been of much benefit to the corn and potato crops, 
which werealmost suffering from the long drought.” 

A letter from ‘Tomkins county, (New York) 
says: Throughout this entire section of country, 
there is every indication of an abundant harvest. 
There hag not been a time within ten years, when 
the wheat crop promised better. 

The Trenton Gazette says: The reports from the 
different sections of New Jersey, in relation to the 
growing crops, are of the most satisfactory charac- 
ter. Wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, and grass, are 
all in an unusually forward state, and the proba- 
bility is, that the agricultural products of the State 
will, this year, far exceed in value the harvests of 
the last, even allowing a difference of 20 per cent. 
upon the cash value in favour of 1847. 

The Savannah Republican of Tuesday says: 
All accounts from the interior of Georgia concur 
in stating that the weather has so far been favour- 
able throughout the State, and the corn, cotton, 
and grain crops never promised more abundant re- 
turns to the farmer than this year. 

The crops in every part of South Carolina are 
said to be unusually promising, both for cotton and 

rain. 
2 At Shreveport, Louisiana, last accounts, crops 
looked well, cotton beginning to form and corn to 
tassel. 


The Alexandria (Virginia) Gazetle states that 


‘ble. 


some of the farmers in that neighbourhood have 
commenced cutting wheat. The crop will be an 
abundant one. 

The Tuscaloosa (Alabama) Observer, of the 6th 
inst. says the cotton and the corn crops in that 
neighbourhood look remarkably fine, and promise a 
rich harvest. The season, so far, has been excél- 
lent. The wheat crop, just secured, has also been 
abundant. 

The Victoria (Texas) Advocate speaks of the 
crops in that part of the country as being highly 
promising. It says, “ Judge Harris’s cotton is now 
more than eighteen inches high.” His plantation 
is in De Witt county. 

The Ocala (East Florida) Argus of 25th ult. 
states that there was a large quantity of corn plant- 
ed this year, an increase in the cane crops, and a 
falling off of at least one-third in cotton. Tobacco 
holds its own in a measure, and what there is of it 
is stated to be very fine. Our farmers and planters 
anticipate a handsome yield. 

INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGEs OF RaILRoAps.—Among 
the incidental advantages which may result from 
the opening of railroads into the interior, is the 
discovery of valuable kinds of stone and minerals. 
Thus, in cutting through the hills of Canterbury, 
New Hampshire, for the Concord and Montreal 
Railroad, the workmen have discovered soap stone 
of the best quality, and apparently of considerable 
extent, which is of ready sale at $20 aton. A cor- 
respondent in the Concord Congregational Journal 
estimates the quarry at 2,000,000 cubic feet, or 
166,666 tons; which, at $20 a ton, would amount 
to the snug little sum of more than $3,000,000 


American Sap Seizep sy Savaces.—A letter 
from Capt. Potter, of ship Mechanic, of Newport, 
dated February 12th, lat. 410 N. lon. 161 E. states 
that ship Triton, Spencer, of this port, had been 
taken possession of on the 6th of January, at Sey- 
denham’s Island, one of the King’s Mill Group, by 
the natives, instigated by a Spaniard living among 
them. ‘The Captain went on shore to purchase a 
fluke chain, where he was detained. ‘The natives 
had possession of the ship about twenty hours, and 
murdered the second mate and several of the crew. 
The mate was wounded in aconflict with tlg Span- 
iard who was killed. While they were pillaging 
the ship she drifted from the Island, and the na- 
tives left her. The ships United States and Ala- 
bama, of Nantucket, touched at the Island after- 
wards, and rescued Capt. Spencer and his boat’s 
crew. They would proceed to Guam, in hopes of 
finding the Triton there.—New Bedford Mercury. 


TELEGRAPHING UNDER THE River.—The wires 
ofthe New York and Philadelphia telegraph have 
been extended across the Hudson from Jersey City 
to New York, and are now in successful communi- 
cation with that place. They are encased ina 
double covering of gutta percha, and laid on the 


| bottom of the river in the track of the ferry boats. 


Communication has been effected between the sta- 
tion in New York and Philade]phia; but the ma- 
chine does not yet operate with entire success. 

IMPROVEMENT aT St. AnTHONY’s Fatis.— We 
learn from the Prairie du Chien Patriot that a 
dam 16 feet high, and extending 700 feet from the 
Wisconsin shore to an Island in the Mississippi, a 
short distance above the principal Fall,is nearly 
complete. Upon this dam (which is of heavy tim- 
ber) will be erected, at intervals of space, mills to 
run 16 saws, and also a flouring mill. It is design- 
ed to complete the whole the present year if possi- 
A portion of the saws will begin to operate 
by the first of August. Vast bodies of timber lie 
contiguous to the Falls, and from them the above 
works will be supplied. 


Governor or New Mexico.—The National In- 
telligencer says that the gallant Brevet Lieut. Col. 
Washington, of the artillery, will command the 
troops detached from General Wool’s command, 
(in withdrawing the troops from Mexico) and that, 
on his arrival at Santa Fe, he will act as governor 
of the territory of New Mexico. 


Fare.—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine 

ives a list of sixty-five railroad companies in the 

nited States, with their respective length, fare 
through, and cents per mile, showing ‘that the 
railroad companies adopting the lowest rates of 
fare, pay the largest dividend. An unanswerable 
argument in favour of low fares.” 


GeneraL WasuineTon’s Lisrary. — General 
Washington’s library—that is, the portion of it sold 
to Mr. Stevens, of Vermont—has been purchased 
by a number of citizens of Boston, for presentation 
to the Atheneum. It contains, in all, about 450 
bound volumes, and from 8000 to 10,000 pamphlets, 
unbound, nearly al! of which belonged to the library 
of Washington. About 350 contain his autograph, 
and a few notes in his handwriting. 


Morteaces New Yoru.—By the new Code 
of Procedure, which goes into effect on the Ist of 
July, in New York, all mortgages which have been 
running for twenty years or more must be renewed. 
If not, it will operate as an absolute bar to the pay- 
ment of the same. 


ABOLITION OF SLAvery IN ConnecticuT.—It is 
not generally known that Connecticut had never 
passed a law completely abolishing slavery, and 
that eight or ten slaves are still in that State. 
The Assembly a few days ago passed a bill abolish- 
ing it for ever, and compelling the masters of the 
few slaves existing, to support them for the rest 
of their lives. 


A New County 1n Pennsytvanta.—The Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, at their late session, passed 
a bill for erecting a new county, called Forest, out 
of the central portion of the State. It is formed 
of territory which, a few years ago, was a perfect 
wilderness. It is bounded by Elk, Venango, 
Clearfield, Warren, Clarion, and Jefferson counties, 
and is covered with magnificent timber. 


InprAN Outraces Texas.—The Galveston 
News, of the Ist inst. says that a report prevailed 
in Houston, that Mr. Wm. H. McCutcheon and 
lady, formerly of Galveston, were killed by a party 
of Indians, while riding through Limestone county. 
The report says that another gentleman and lady, 
name not known, were also in company, and that 
the lady was killed, while the gentleman alone 
escaped, from whom the account purports to be 
derived. 

Wisconsin.—The Legislature of this new State 
met at Madison on the 8th inst. The Governor 
sent in his message immediately after the organiza- 
tion. He recommends common school education, 
legal reform, the erection of a State prison, the 
modification of capital punishment, so that the de- 
liberate murderer shall be put to death, while the 
manslayer in the heat of sudden passion shall be 
imprisoned for life ; the abolition of militia parades 


and musters; a direct tax, moderate expenditure, 


and no repudiation; river and harbour improve- 

ments, and homestead exemption. On the same 

day an election was held for United States Sena- 
tors, which resulted on the Ist ballot as follows: 

Democrats—Walker, 61 | Whigs—Whiton, 23 

Dodge, 60 Collins, 23 

Tweedy, 1 


The Daily Wisconsin says the successful candi- 


dates are strong friends of the Wilmot Proviso. 


Inpia Russer For RarLroap Tracks. — India 
rubber, with a mixture of metallic substance, has 
recently been brought into successful use on rail- 
roads, by being placed under the bearings of the 
rails upon the chairs and sleepers. It is a relief 
to all the finer parts of the machinery of the loco- 
motive, and lessens the friction of the cars. Seve- 
ral miles of the Stonington road, where it approach- 
es the new terminus at Providence, have been laid 
in this way. The Long Island Railroad Company 
are also laying several miles.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Keoxux.—This well known Indian chief, as we 
stated, was recently poisoned by one of tribe. The 
murderer confessed his guilt, and was shot. Keokuk 
had long been a friend of the whites; and when the 
Black Hawk war of 1832 broke out, this chief, with 
a portion of the Sacs and Foxes, withdrew from the 
rest of the tribe, and refused to participate in the 
hostilities which followed, and which ended so dis- 
astrously to that nation. He was about seventy 
years of age, and of fine physica] development.—Sv. 
Louis Union. 

Broom-corn SurpERSEDED.—A mechanic at the 
Ramapo river has invented a machine for making 
brooms, which, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, threatens to exterminate broom-corn. It 
takes a billet of white ash, and in a trice cuts it 
fine like the Manilla grass as used for brushes. 
The brooms can be made for two cents each, and 
are said to work quite as well in every respect as 
corn-brooms, and to be much more enduring. 


Scientific Expepition TO Lake Superior.— 
We understand that Professor Lewis Agassiz, ac- 
companied by the superintendent of the Minera- 
logical Cabinet in Paris, Dr. Keller, from Germany, 
Dr. John Leconte, of New York, entomologist, 
Mr. Cabot, editor of the Massachusetts Quarterly 
Review, Dr. Stout, of New York, and several 
students from the University at Cambridge, are 
about-proceeding on a scientific expedition to Lake 
Superior. The party meets at Sault St. Marie, 
where they will procure canoes and guides, and go 


almost completely around the lake, making large 


collectiuns of animals, birds, and fishes, as well as 
geological and mineral collections. From thence 
they return by way of Lakes Michigan and Erie, 
visiting Niagara and Trenton Falls. This is the 


largest body of scientific men that ever went out 
on a geological survey, and as they are to visit & 
region hitherto almost unexplored, the journal of 
it will be very interesting. — 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE Prestpent— By and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.—Andrew G. 
Miller, to be Judge of the District Court of the 
United States for the district of Wisconsin. 

Thomas W. Sutherland, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the district of Wisconsin. 

John S. Rockwell, to be Marshall of the United 
States for the district of Wisconsin. 

George W. Thompson, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the Western district of Virginia, 
in the place of George H. Lee, resigned. 

Nathan Clifford, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Mexico. 

Hon Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, Attorney 
General of the United States, in place of Hon. Na- 


than Clifford, appointed Minister in Mexico. 


John R. Clay, Charge d’Affaires to the republic 
of Feru. 

Arthur P. Bagby, of Alabama, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Russia, in the place of Ralph I. 
Ingersoll, recalled at his own request. 

olin M. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, to be Secre- 
tary of the Legation of the United States to Russia, 
in the place of John R. Clay, appointed Charge 
d’A ffaires of the United States to Peru. 

H. T. A. Rainals, to be Consul of the United 
States for the port of Elsenore, in the place of E. 
L. Rainals resigned. ; 

John Taylor, Register of the Land Office, at De- 
fiance, (removed from Upper Sandusky) Ohio, vice 
R. McKelly, resigned. 

William L. Henderson, receiver of public money 
at Defiance, (removed from Upper Sandusky) Ohio, 
vice Purdy McElvaine, deceased. 

Joel S. Fisk, Register of the Land Office, at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, vice John F. Mead, re- 
moved. | 

Duncan B. Graham, Register of the Land Office 
at Montgomery, Alabama, re-appointed. 


Destructive Fire Norrotk.—An extra from 
the office of the Norfolk (Virginia) Beacon gives an 
account of a very destructive fire in that city, on 
Wednesday night, 13th inst. which crossed Wood- 


_side’s Lane, and Fayette street, across Water to 


Washington street, and down Main street, destroy- 
ing $200,000 worth of property. Sixty-two build- 
ings were destroyed. 


Tue Winnepacors.—A letter from Fort Atkin- 
son, June 3d, to the St. Louis Reveille, says that 
the disorder among the Winnebagoes on the sub- 
ject of their removal, has been put down. The 
writer, who appears to be an officer of the army, 
says that the tribe were under guard within three 
milesof the fort. He adds:—* ‘To day I shall send 
the balance of my command down, and, after turn- 
ing over the public property here, will follow this 
evening myself, and camp among them until the 
6th inst. when we will all take up our line of 
march for the Crow Wing river, latitude 47 de- 
grees north. I shall have with me my whole com- 
pany and a well tried six pounder. The Indians 
are now Satisfied of two things—that there is not 
so much danger as they apprehended; and that, 
danger or no danger, they are bound togo. We 
shall travel for two weeks of the time, through a 
fine elk and buffalo country.” 


TREATY WITH THE PawneEEs.—St. Louis, June 
21st.—The steamboat Mississippi, Capt Van Bleet, 
has arrived from Fort Childs, which is two miles 
above Fort Kearney on the upper Missouri. The 
Oregon battalion was there on the Ist inst. Col. 
Powell has made a treaty with the Pawnees, who 
have ceded to the United States Grand Island for 
the establishment of a fort. The Pawnees were 
in a very distressed condition from the want of 
provisions. ‘They were afraid to hunt, being at 
war with all the surrounding tribes, Col. Powell 
had provided for their protection. | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


The Revolt at Martinique.—Some wealthy plan- 
ters and their families have arrived at New York 
from St. Pierre, Martinique, from which they have 
fled in consequence of the troubles at that place. 
The blacks were continuing their massacres and 
ravages, and all who could, were fleeing from the 
Island. Many had gone to New Orleans, and in 
some instances captains of vessels lying in port, 
had denied shelter to the wretched fugitives, under 
fear of being attacked by the rebels. In one in- 
stance thirty-six persons, including women and 
children, were driven into a house and burned to 
death, fire having been applied to the building. 
The new Governor of the Island was daily expect- 
ed to arrive from France, and, perhaps, his coming 
may occasion a favourable alteration in the lament- 
able state of affairs. Business of all kinds was at 
a stand. 


The St. Lucia Republican of May 27th, gives a | «! 


long account of the breaking out of the insurrection, 
and after describing the burning of a number of 
inhabitants on the 22d ult. says: 

Such were the monstrous deeds perpetrated on 
Monday night; and, to prevent a recurrence, the 
Governor, General Restaland, instead of calling to 
aid the soldiery and marines, who were themselves 
in the greatest eagerness to be called forth, thought 
better to grant the boon of freedom to the Republi- 
can heroes and murderers; and, accordingly, the 
abolition of slavery was proclaimed in all the 
streets of St. Pierre, on ‘Tuesday, the 23d ult. and 
throughout the whole Island on the following day ! 
It may be better imagined than described what is 
the carousing of the new citoyens, parading the 
streets on foot, or mounted on horses or mules, 
with all sorts of flags and banners, and shouting, 
‘Vive la Liberté! Vive Bissette ! Vive Perrinon !” 
&c. Mr. Perrinon has not yet arrived. The 
female population, white and coloured, were thrown 
into great alarm by the events of Monday night, 
and a Jarge number of them, with many men also, 
fled on board the vessels in port, which were lucki- 
ly numerous, about twenty-eight or thirty in all, 
the larger ships received two or three hundred 
each. Many have since returned on shore. 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. - 


Sandwich Island papers to the Ist of March 
have been received by the New Orleans Crescent. 
James Jackson Jarvis, late director of the govern. 
ment press, and editor of the Polynesian, left for 
the United States on the 4th of February. Charles 
E. Hitchcock, Esq. has been appointed Director of 
the Government Press, and editor of The Polyne- 
sian. His salutatory is highly creditable to the 
man and to the country whence it emanates. The 
establishment is the property of the Government, 
but Mr. Hitchcock, in assuming the chair editorial, 
avers that in doing so he is entirely untrammelled 
—that he isonly bound to the Government so far as 
to publish its laws, decrees, etc. but that he is free 
to discuss and animadvert upon any measures con- 
trary to the interests of the country, and that he will 
ever maintain his freedom in that respect. From 
Monterey, California, they had advices to the 2d 
of February. A magazine had blown up and killed 
four New York volunteers. Every thing was quiet 
at Tahiti. Admiral Bruat had left for France, 
taking with him a Tahitian chief named Taariirii, 
and seven youths, whose parents stipulated that 
they should be educated by a Protestant. The new 


Governor avows good intentions, having taken | 


measures to restrain excesses in dancing and drunk- 
enness, and entirely prohibiting the importation of 
ardent spirits. Not even the Consular corps are 
allowed to land them for their own consumption. 
We doubt, however, whether it will be possible to 
prevent its importation. 

Queen Pomare was residing in the Government 
house. She had engaged the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
Protestant missionary at Papeete, to educate her 
children. She has had a further addition to her 
family, making the sixth child now living. 

Samoa is in a dreadful state at present; they 
have professedly been going to war for the last 
three months. The people on the western part of 
Upola have left their houses and lands to prevent 
war, and are now living on the various parts of the 
Islands with their friends. Things are far from 
being settled. 

EDFORD SPRINGS —Select Boarding to be had at 

Mrs. George Burd’s, Bedford, Pennsylvania. Stran- 

gers attending the Springs furnished with Mineral water 

and other necessary accommodations. Rooms airy and 

delightfully situated, commanding the finest view of the 

Hacks always in readiness 
june 24—tf 


ingui m those of Rome; in which it is shown, from 
sources, that a Christian Establishment 
existed in Ireland, from the days of, the Apostles till the 
twelfth century, independently of the See of Rome, and 
different, in faith and a from that of the Romish 

urch of the present cay. 
Tormea—The work will be comprised in an 18mo volume, 
of about two hundred ay and will be printed on good 
paper and clear type. Price, neatly bound in cloth, fifty 
cents, One copy allowed for every twelve paying subscri- 
bers. 

As the edition will be limited, it is desirable that orders 
for, and subscriptions to the work, may be sent in without 


delay, to WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, or 
june 24—31* No. 2] Centre street, New York. 


108 
MARRIED. 


In the city of Philadelphia, on the 14th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph H. Jones, Mr.,;CaLes Weaver, of the city of 
New York, to Mrs. Exiza ALLEN, of Albany, New York, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant Joho L. Knapp. 


At Blairstown, Warren county, New soe: hr the 13th 
inst. by the Rev. William Scribner, of Strouds . Monroe 
county, Pennsylvania, Scxisner, of firm of 
Baker & Scribner, of New York city, to Emma E. daughter 
of Jonn J. Bian, of the former place. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 8th inst. at Sacketts Harbour, New York, 
Mrs. SusannaH H. Snowpen, aged 79 years. Mrs. Snow- 
den was the relict of the late Rev. Samuel Finley Snowden, 
a native of Philadelphia, who was for some time pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Princeton, New Jersey, having 
succeeded that eminent divine, statesman, and patriot, the 
Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, in that sacred office. She was 
a daughter of Judge Breese, of New wea and very 
nearly related to Senator Breese, of Illinois, Dr. Morse, of 
Boston, and Professor Morse, inventor of the Magnetic tele- 
graph. Mrs. Snowden was a lady eminent for intelligence, 
and litétary attainments and piety. Her amiable character 
and accomplishments were highly appreciated by a large 
circle of relatives and friends. She had been for upwards 
of sixty years an eminent and exemplary member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and she died perfectly resigned, end 
in the full triumphs of the Christian faith. “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord, they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.”—Communicated. 

Died, suddenly, in Salem, New Jersey, on the 13th inst. 
Mrs. Saran Hancock, relict of the late Morrie Hancock, 
— aged 54 years. The stroke which removed this esti- 
mable lady from her family and friends was alike heavy 
and sudden. Mrs. Hancock was in good health until ten 
o'clock, P. M. at which time she retired to her room. A 
few moments after, as her daughter entered, she placed her 
hand on her forehead, exclaiming, “O my head!” and 
almost instantly expired. But sad and painful as this event 
is to survivors, we doubt not it was all well to her. She 
had been a communicant in the Presbyterian church for 
more than twenty years, and adorned her Christian profes- 
sion by a remarkably uniform and consistent deporiment. 
Unobtrusive, and even reserved in her disposition, her 
qualities were rather of a solid, than a shining kind; and 
she could, therefore, be fully appreciated only by those who 
knew herlong and well. The “ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit’ was hers. In all the relations of life she was 
characterized by the same traits. But it is chieflyas a 
Christian that we are here to view her. In her views of the 
gospel she was clear and evangelical; and in her personal 
experience calm, serious, and established. In both re- 
spects her friends have thought they perceived a manifest 

rowth during the last few years. In all the duties of the 
christian life she was truly exemplary. She loved the 
sanctuary, and scidom was her place uneccupied al any of 
its services. She reverenced, valued. and enjoyed the 
worship of God, the ministrations of his word, and ordi- 
nances of his house. The Church of her Redeemer was 
an object of her strong and constant affection. ‘To the 
church of which she was a member she gave a liberal and 
cheerful support, and all its plans of benevolence received 
her co-operation and aid. But her work is done. The 
writer of this can say, after eight years of intimate acquaint- 
ance and pastoral intercoursé, that he never knew a Chris- 
tian, of whose preparation for death he had less doubt, and 
never knew one whom an instantaneous summons would be 
more likely to find ready. J.J. H. 

Died, at the residence of her father, Mr. John Agnew, in 
Carlisle, Pa. on Saturday, 3d inst. Miss JANE ELLEN A@engEw, 
in the eighteenth year of her age. Weare rarely called 
upon to record a more beautiful example of youthfal piety, 
than that furnished by the subject of this notice. Beforeshe 
was ten yearsof ageshe began in earnest to seek Christ; and 
so delicate were her moral sensibilities at that early and often 
thoughtless age, that she was greatly pained at the levity 
and indifference to truth manifested by her youthfal com- 
se sg even in their plays; and it was her constant habit, 

efore going to school in the merning, to rejire for secret 
prayer, that God might preserve her from the evils she saw, 
cad, deplored in others. She obtained a comfortable ho 
in Christ during a revival in the*church of which she 
died a member, when about twelve years of age. Her 
last illness was very lingering and protracted, and seemed 
gradually to purify her nature, until her spirit glowed 
with something of” the transparent brightness of the un- 
seen and the unutterable. Being an only and darling daugh- 
ter, who never had a wish ungratified, she had much 
to make life desirable, and yet there has, perhaps, never 
been a more perfect instance of sweet and touching resigna- 
tion to the will of God, than she presented. Ina letterto | 
the writer, during the last winter, she said :—* The days, I 
may say the months, I have spent in my sick room, have 
been to me the pleasantest part of my life. Here, all alone, 
I can commune with God. My cvugh is the worst, but 
there are many who have had a worse one; and when 
Jesus suffered so much for me, I should not complain. He 

ives me patience to await his will. He has taken me 

rom the world, and placed mein a sick room; but l can 
glorify him as much by suffering here, as if I were out in 
the world. And then how much fewer are the temptations 
here, how much stronger the faith to resist them!” During 
herlast illness she would lay her hand on her heart and say, 
to her father, “The witness is here; all is peace; weep not for 
me, but rejoice with me, for I am going home.” ‘Toa dear 
friend she said, ** I want to tell you how precious Jesus is to 
my soul: as my bodily strength fails, I find him still nearer 
to me. [ am afraid I sin in the strong desire I have to 
depert, but it 1s not to he freed from pain, but to be with 
Jesus.” She suffered from hunger and thirst for near two 
days, being unable to swallow, and when asked if she was 
hungry, replied, smiling, “Yes, but I shall soon be where 
there is no hungering or thirsting.” ‘The Sabbath before 
her death she said, “This is my last Sabbath on earth, the 
next I will spend in heaven, where the Sabbath has no 
end.” A little while before her death, when she was 
sinking rapidly, her father said to her, «My dear, you are 
now on the brink of Jordan, howdo you feel?” Laying 
her hand on her breast, she said, “Christ is here, all is 
well.” When asked if she retained the faculties of her 
mind, she replied, “ Yes, brighter and brighter.” When it 
‘was thought that the power of speech was gone, she sud- 
denly exclaimed, in a clear and distinct voice, “I am a 
King’s danghter; not an earthly king’s, but King Jesus’.” 
‘Having s:id these words, she sweetly fell asleep. Her 
life was a lovely exhibition of the purity and trust with 
which a young Christian may live; and her death, of the 
peace and triumph in which a young Christian may we 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


_ The special meeting of the Presbytery of New York, 
called for Wednesday, the 2'st inst. stands adjourned to 
_Monday, the 26th inst. at eleven o'clock, A. M. at the Mis- 
sion House, New York. N. C. Locke, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 


The Presbytery of Albany will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing in the Second Presbyterian church of Albany (Rev. Dr. 


| Sprague’s) on Wednesday next, 28:h inst, at four o’clock, 


P. M. It is expected that the ordination of Mr. Stephen 
Bush, under appointment as a missionary to Siam, by the 
Assembly's Board of Foreign Missions, will take place on 
the evening of the above named day. 

A. Curster, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Treasurer of the American Bible Society acknow- 
ledges the receipt of $20, from a friend in Philadelphia, for 
the circulation of the Holy Seriptures in France and Italy. 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The usual monthly evening service will be held in the 
Tenth Presbyterian church, corner of Twelfth and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 25th 
inst at which time the pastor, Rev. Dr. Boardman, will 
present some facts in relation to religion in Europe, brought 
to his notice during his recent tour, Service commences at 
a quarter before eight o'clock. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE, 
HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discontinued their Depository, Brick Church 

Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his Book 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all of the Books and ‘Tracts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of whole- 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and ‘Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
prices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
he my charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 

ork, 

Xr Orders for Books, or letters requesting information, 
may be addressed to | 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
june 24—3t 21 Centre street. New York. 


HREE NEW BOOKS.—I. The Communicant’s Manu- 

al, or a series of Meditations, designed to assist Com- 

municants in making preparation for the Holy Supper. By 

J.J. Janeway, D.D. 18mo, pp. 220. Price, half sheep, 35 

cents; balf roan, 28 cents. It contains nineteen meditations 

before the Communion, one at the Table, and nine after 
Communion, with a short prayer annexed to each. 

II. A New Token for Children, containing brief notices 
of twenty-six children, who gave evidence in their lives, 
and at their death. of being lambs of the Redeemer’s flock. 
Compiled for the Board, 18mo, pp. 210. Price, half sheep, 
32 cents; half roan, 25 cents. . 

lll. The Causes and Cure of Scepticism, in which the 
settlement of difficulties by the Bible is defended—the as- 
sumptions of Infidelity are proved fallacious—the heart 
shown to be more in fault than the head—with anecdotes 
and remarks on a modern system, 32mo, pp. 124. Price, 
half sheep, 16 cents; half roan, 12cents. Just published 
and for sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, cor- 
ner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
june 17—3t 


LF ee RKABLE ESSAYS ON PROPHEC Y—In which 
the first Revolution in France was distinctly caleu- 
lated from Scripture one hundred years before it happened, 
and the Jate Revolution one hundred and fifty years before 
its occurrence, &c. with an Address by the Rey. A. B. Cross. 
Persons wishing this. ppmphiet, by enclosing one dollar, 
post-paid, will have four copies sent to their direction. 

Just received, a small supply of The Difficulties of Armi- 


nian Methodism, by William Annan. Universalism tested 


by Reascn and Revelation, square 18mo. ‘Travels in the 
East, by Miss Martineau. Armstrong on Capital Punish- 
ment. Gray’s Priesthood. Hudson's Lectures on Shak- 
speare, 2 vols. 12mo. Bethune’s British Female Poets. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
june 24—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


AMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY 
LAND.—A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, comprising 
Recollections, Sketches, and Keflections, made during @ tour 
to the East, by Alphonso de Lamartine, author of the His- 
tory of the Girondiate, &c. two handsome 12mo vols. price 
$1.75. 
“A remarkable production, replete in richness of lan- 
gunge, elevation of idea, freshness of images, and a rapid 
succession of interesting and stirring incidents. 

“Tt is full of beautilul passages, remarkable events, and 
ample space to this delightful 
work, but we must limit ourselves to some quotations from 
the interview between Lamartine and Lady Hester Stan- 


hope 
. for sale by 
Just published and GEORGE S. APPLETON, 


No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


| june 24—3t 
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NI EW AND ORIGINAL WORK.—A Defence of the 
\ Moctrines of the Ancient Irish Church, as contradis- 
& 
J 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Postnumovs Wosts er ran Rev. 


Brothers; Philadephia, William S., Martien, 12mo, 
pp. 426. 


The present volume comprises the familier 


observations of Dr. Chalmers: on the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, and’ théy are valuable, because 
they are the spontaneous reflections of a holy 
and devout mind, deeply and daily conversant 
with God's truth. It was the remark of Dr. 
Payson, that he had so studied the Scriptures 
as to have formed a judgment of the meaning 
of every verse. Chalmers had done the same, 
and in these Scripture readings he has shown 
us how each separate part struck his own mind. 


Hosart’s Anatysis or Bisnor Butier’s ANALocy oF 
Recicion, Natura, anp Revearep, to the Constitu- 
tion and Course of Nature. With Notes. Also 
Cranfurd’s Questions for Examination, revised and 
adapted to the use of Schools. By Charles E. West, 
Principal of Rutgers’ Institute in the city of New 

York. New York, 1848, Harper § Brothers, 12mo, 
pp. 228. 
Any thing like a successful attempt to fami- 


liarize the noble argument of Butler to the popu- 
lar, and particularily to the youthful mind, 
should be commended. The book of Butler 
labours under various disadvantages of style, 
which prove repellent to some minds, and so 
far as we can judge, Mr. West has, to such, 
rendered the path more inviting. The plan he 
has adopted, he, as a practical teacher, has found 
to be useful, and this is a good test of the value 
of his labours. Still it is not to be concealed, 
that those who relish the Analogy, and can 
readily take in the whole argument, are not 
willing to part with any of it, even its repeti- 
tions, and are apt to regard any subtraction as 
an actual loss. Such will, of course, adhere to 
the original; to others, an abridgment, ar- 
ranged as the present is, will be acceptable. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Remarkable Essays.on Prophecy; with an 
Address by the Rev. Andrew B. Cross, Balti- 
fimore. These remarks on prophecy are 
chiefly a reprint from a London edition of them 
in 1793, accompanied by a striking address 
from the present editor, Mr. Cross. The ex- 
tracts are made from various authors, compris- 
ing a period from 1551 to 1748, and they pos- 
sess a singular interest as connected with re- 
cent political revolutions. The editor, in speak- 
ing of their bearing in his title, styles them 
“ Remarkable Essays on Prophecy, in which 
the first revolution in France was distinctly 
calculated from Scripture one hundred years 
before it happened ; and the late revolution one 
hundred and fifty years before its occurrence ; 
foretelling the events now taking place in Eu- 
rope, the entire overthrow of the Bourbons 
under Louis by name, in 1848, the setting up 
of a Provisional Government, and the abolish- 
ing of titles; together with the revolution in 
Italy, and the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal 
power over the ten kingdoms.” The pamphlet 
may be had of Sherwood & Co. Baltimore, and 
of William S, Martien, Philadelphia. 

The Noblest Freedom, or the Influence of 
Christianity upon Civil Liberty. A discourse 
addressed to the Alumni of Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. 
This discourse is in the best style of the author, 
and presents a very just and forcible exemplifi- 
cation of the tendency of Christianity in mould- 
ing the character of civil liberty. The merely 
literary addresses usual on such occasions have 
not one-half the merit of a Christian production 

like this. 

‘The Sunday School the Evangelist of the 
District School, is the title of the Annual Ser- 
mon recently delivered before the American 
Sunday School Union, by the Rev. Dr. Johns, 
of Baltimore. It embraces some very import- 
ant topics, particularly in reference to the gen- 
eral exclusion of distinctive Christianity from our 
public schools and colleges. None can appre- 
ciate Sunday schools more highly than our- 
selves, and yet we regard them as a very in- 
sufficient offset and counteractive to the pre- 
sent mode of education. The Sunday school 
must be the introduction to the Parochial 
school, and these, in turn, to the Christian Col- 
lege, before a true remedy is found for a popu- 
lar infidel education. 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
American Sunday School Union, with the 
speeches delivered at its late anniversary, will be 
read with interest by the Christian and patriot. 

We have received the fourth part of the Cy- 
clopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, by 
the Rev. K. Arvine. 
one-half of the work, which is a rich repository 
of illustrative facts. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 214, has some 
very readable articles; Zieber & Co. and Mark 
Canning are the agents for Philadelphia. 

We have received the Covenanter for June. 


THE FRENCH SEWING MACHINE. 

-The inventor of this machine is an hum- 
ble artisan who has a great mechanical 
genius, and who has been engaged for thir- 
ty years in the perfection of his invention. 
He received a patent for it in France a 
few years ago, and it is said that for more 
than twenty-five years, he sought in vain 
to make it work, and that the thought 
flashed all at once upon his mind regarding 
its true and perfect principle. The machine 
was introduced into London some time last 
year, and has attracted much attention in 
that city. It is very cheap: some are 
sold for twenty dollars, and the price varies 
from that tothirty. The machine is fixed 
on a table, and is a very small box. It is 
worked by a treadle,and every movement 
of the foot produces a corresponding action 
in the needle; so that three hundred stitches 
can easily be made in a minute. The 
hands are merely used to guide the ma- 
terial being sown, and by turning a screw, 
the size of the stitch is instantly varied. 
The machine will sew, stitch, and form 
cords and plaits. The stitch is the tambour 

or crotchet stitch. ‘The whole value of the 
invention consists in making machinery do 
what was hitherto done by the fingers, and 
thus resolving a problem supposed imprac- 
ticable. The .beauty of this’ machine is, 
that it can work button-holes and em- 
broider. M. Magnin, who exhibited it in 
London, wore an entire suit worked by it, 
consisting of coat, vest, pants, and all their 
appurtenances. To France belongs the 
credit of this invention. M. Thimonnier 
is the name of the inventor, and his fame 
will go down to posterity with that of Jac- 
quard.— Scientific American. 


This number completes” 


fresh. 


THE FLY. 
*T was God who made that little fly, 
And if you pinch it, it will die ; 
My teacher kind has often said, 
We must not hurt what God has made. 


For God is very kind and good, 

_ And gives even little flies their food, 
And loves each gentle little child 
Who is kind-hearted, good, and mild. 


= 


From the Springfield Republican. 

EXPEDITION TO THE SUMMIT OF POPOCATAPETL. 

The following detailed account, the first 
that has been published, of the ascent of the 
great volcano Popocatapetl, in Mexico, was 
furnished by an officer of the armyin Mexi- 
co, who was one of the six that succeeded 
in reaching the summit. This mountain, 
which has never been ascended since the 
time of Cortez, is the highest point of land 
in North America. The Spanish officer, 
who, in 1519, was the first human being 
that reached the summit, was rewarded by 
the crown of Spain for his courage and 
perseverance by being permitted to assume, 
for his coat of arms, the figure of a burn- 
ing mountain. 


An escort having been granted, and an 
indefinite leave given by the general-in- 
chief to such officers as wished to go on the 
expedition, we started on Monday, April 
3d. Arrangements had been made with 
some Mexicans for pack mules to carry 
our provisions, bedding, &c. but we were 
disappointed in not getting them, and as 
news had arrived the evening before of 
the ratification of the treaty at home, we 


were afraid, if we remained one day longer 


to obtain other mules, we might have our 
leave countermanded, so we left about 
noon, with ten wagons. As the ascent of 
the mountain is less precipitous onthe south 
side, and a less depth of snow also on that 
slope, we took the general direction of 
Osumber, which is a town near the base 
of the mountain, and very near the point 
of ascending. 

We stopped the first night at Ayotla, 
and the second at Tlaminaico. Here we 
were shown some magnificent ruins; a 
few walls, with some five or six arches, 
were all that remained, but the carving 
was more beautiful and elaborate than any 
thing of the kind we have seen in this 
country. We were told by an old padre 
that the work had been traced back up- 
wards of seven hundred years, but it was 
evidently the work of the Spaniards, as 
there was a head of our Saviour in alto 
relievo, with figures bearing helmets and 
shields, as well as the crown of Spain. On 
the 5th, we reached Osumber, having stop- 
ped an hour or two at Mira Flores (See- 
the-Flowers) the day previous, where we 
were very hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Robinson, a Scotchman, who is in charge 
of an extensive cotton manufactory. The 
looms, I perceived, were all made in the 
United States. There were two sets of 
hands, one working by day, and the other 
by night. The girls earned from four to 
six rials per day. When we reached 
Tlaminalco, a town of some six thousand 
inhabitants, we found the road somewhat 
impracticable for our wagons, and called 
on the alcalde, who furnished us with pack 
mules, taking charge of our wagons until 
we should return. We left Osumber on 
the 6th; the alcalde went with us to At- 
loutla, a little village some two miles fur- 
ther on, when we obtained two athletic 
young Indians as guides. Soon after leav- 
ing Atloutla our path began ascending, 
and continued to do so until we encamped. 

The distance from Osumber was ten 
miles, and we had ascended some four 
thousand feet above the valley. The 
path was a narrow trail, worn by mules, 
upon which the Indians pack wood down 
from the mountain sides ; sometimes it was 
ten or fifteen feet below the surface, and 
our mules would get fast—again they 
would tumble over the side of the preci- 
pice, and roll down, loads and all. These 
occasioned delays, still we were in camp 
by 3 o’clock. We found the atrmosphere 
quite cold, but we were soon comfortable 
in our tents, with large pine fires in front 
ofthem, The view from our camp was 
very extensive, and toward sunset it was 
magnificently beautiful. Far above us on 
the mountain it was snowing quite hard, 
to our right, and far below us. was a large 
dark cloud. We could hear it thunder, 
and see the lightning, while the rain fell in 
torrents over nearly the whole valley of 
Mexico. Where we were, and to our left, 
extending into the tierra caliente, the sun 
was shining brightly. Toward night the 
clouds above enveloped us, and we had 
s]zet and snow, which continued all night. 
Our party numbered nearly one hundred 
—twenty-five officers of different corps, 
four or five citizens, thirty-five dragoons, 
and some forty footmen. We left the camp 
early the next morning. The ground was 
‘covered with snow, and the weather quite 
unsettled. 

After a distance of some three miles we 
reached the limits of vegetation ; tall pine 
trees, some of them one hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty feet high, extended 
almost to this line. We were now about 
five thousand feet below the summit, and 
as we advanced the ascent grew more difli- 
cult. The wind had been rising from the 
time we left camp,and now blew quite 
It was very cold, and in half an 
hour we were in a severe snow storm. 
The further we advanced, the more diffi- 
cult was our respiratlon. It was neces- 
sary to rest every four or five minutes. 
We continued climbing until about one 
o’clock, when our party, which numbered 
when we left camp about thirty, had be- 
come reduced to only five. The remain- 
der had turned back, one by one, as they 
had become exhausted with cold and fa- 
tigue. One of the officers became so chill- 
ed that his mind wandered, and we could 
with difficulty prevent him from lying 
down in the snow to sleep. 

As we had succeeded thus far, ascend- 
ing but a little more than one-third of the 
way, and the day more than half gone, we 
concluded to give up our attempt and make 
another trial on a fair day. _We reached 
the camp about 4 o’clock, having been ex- 
posed for more than five hours in a most 
terrible snow storm. We soon found that 
the fatigues of climbing were but a small 
part of our troubles, for we discovered, as 
we stood around our fires, that one officer 
had his nose frozen, and others their fin- 
gers. We were somewhat discouraged by 


this; still we made arrangements to try 


again the following day. Before sun- 
down one began to complain of an inflam- 
mation of the eyes, and soon every one of 
the party who had been exposed was suf- 
fering from very acute pain in the eyes. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Our camp presented a singular scene that 
night and on the following morning, for 
there were some twenty whose faces were 
very much swollen, and the eyes so in- 
flamed that we could not sleep. Some of 
us thought that our sight was totally gone. 
The morning found us no better, and we 
broke up our camp to descend to the val- 
ley. It was laughable to see so many of 
us groping our way down some ten miles 
through the defiles of the mountains. 
There were two foreigners, Italians, I 
believe, who had come out from the city 
with us, for the purpose of ascending the 
mountain with our party. They had re- 
mained in camp on account of the storm, 
during our trial, and, instead of going down 
to the valley with us, they started upward, 
thinking they would be able to succeed in 
reaching the summit. We encamped that 
night at the base of the mountain, and 
reached Amecamécu the next day. There 
the Italians joined us, They had succeed- 
ed in reaching the ‘‘pecacho del Frayle,”’ 
a peak some two thousand feet from the 
summit, when one of them began spitting 
blood, and they were compelled to descend. 
After some discussion, the majority of our 
party decided that it was impossible to 
reach the top, and that another attempt 
was. useless. Some half a dozen of us 
thought we. would make the trial. Our 
eyes were improving, we bathed them fre- 
quently in a solution of sugar of lead, and 
provided ourselves with green specta- 
cles, and gauze for our faces. The next 
evening, at six o’clock, found six of us, 
with some twenty-five infantry, encamped 
near @e limit of vegetation; while the re-. 
mainder of our party had gone—a portion 
to Mexico, to give an account of our defeat, 
and the others to Cuernavaca, to visit a 
celebrated cave, which would in some 
measure repay them for their disappoint- 
ment here. 
We left our camp on the morning of the 
llth, before 3 o’clock; our eyes were 
nearly well, and our faces not much swol- 
len. The skin had entirely peeled off. 
Still we had several advantages over our 
previous trial, for we were much further 
advanced ; there was a prospect of a fair 


day, and we had our eyes and faces pro- 


tected. We rode our mules some two 
miles untii the ascent became too great for 
them, when we sent them back to camp. 
Our route now lay for some three or four 
miles over a surface of black sand. This 
distance, on our frevious trial, was covered 
with snow. It had melted, and the sand, 
having absorbed the water, was frozen, 
quite hard. We had little difficulty in get- 
ting along over this. By sunrise we had 
reached an elevation of about two thou- 
sand feet above our camp, and the scene 
below us was beautiful, beyond descrip- 
tion. The mountain cast a shadow, which 
extended not only across the entire valley 
to the horizon, but beyond, into the sky, 
where its outline was so distinctly defined 
that even the shadow cast by the smoke, 
as it rose from the crater, was easily dis- 
dinguished. 
As we advanced, our progress began to 
be impeded by the snow, and the atmos- 
phere was so rare that we breathed with 
great difficulty. The snow varied in depth 
froma few inches to three or four feet; 
sometimes the surface was frozen, and as 
smooth as glass. We had provided our- 
selves with long poles with iron pikes on 
the ends; they were invaluable in pre- 
venting us from slipping, and in sounding 
the depth of the snow in the frequent 
chasms. From five to eight steps were as 
many as we could take without becoming 
exhausted. We all suffered severely from 
an acute pain over the eyes, and our faces, 
particularly our lips, were of a deep bluish 
black colour. As we approached the sum- 
mit, our progress became still more slow ; 
two and three steps required a rest of one 
or two minutes. But by very hard work, 
by ten minutes past two, we were stand- 
ing on the highest point of land in North 
America, upward of 17,800 feet above the 
level of the sea. After catching breath, 
we gave three cheers, and planted a small 
flag on the very summit of Popocatapetl. 


The crater, upon the mouth of which 
we were standing, was about five hundred 
feet in depth, and about four hundred 
yards in diameter. The mouth was an 
elipse, being formed by an oblique plain 
to the East, with the highest part toward 
the West, the side toward Puebla being, 
we thought, some two hundred feet lower 
than the opposite side. The sides were 
nearly vertical, and a horizontal section at 
almost any height from the bottom would 
be acircle. The walls might be compared 
to three vertical cylinders, one within the 
other, the first rising one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty feet, where there was 
an irregular horizontal bench of a few 
yards in breadth, intersected by the second 
cylinder, which rose about two hundred 
feet more; here was another horizontal 
bench, when the third cylinder rose to the 
top of the cone. Smoke was pouring out 
from several places on the sides of the 
crater, from the bottom, and from the bed 
of a large mass of sulphur two large vol- 
umes rose. We perceived no heat, and 
as small patches of snow were lying on 
the bottom, it was evident that little or 
none existed. The view from our posi- 
tion was grand and sublime beyond de- 


scription. 


We had the advantage of a clear day, 
for there was scarcely a cloud above the 
horizon. Urizaba and the Nevada of To- 
luca, both covered with perpetual snow, 
were distinctly visible, rising like two 
large rocks from the ocean. The vast 
field below us waslike the sea, with slight 
undulations. Even Iztaccihuatl, which 
from the city of Mexico seems almost, or 
quite as elevated as Popocatapetl, now 
appeared far below us. Puebla, with its 
entire valley, was visible. A slight mist 
extended across the valley of Mexico, 
which in some measure concealed the 
city, although the Jakes, Penon, and other 
objects could be distinguished. We had 
hardly gratified our curiosity above half 
an hour, when each one of the party be- 
came more or less sick, both from our ele- 
vated position, and from the fumes of sul- 
phur which we were breathing. We found 
our throats swollen, and some head-ache, 
and a sickness at the stomach. This com- 
pelled us to begin our descent, though 
reluctantly. 

We collected a few specimens of lava, 
and turned our faces toward the valley. 
Soon our sickly sensations left us, and 
when we reached camp, which was soon 


after 2 o’clock, we were perfectly well, 


with the exception of head-aches. The 


Indians would not believe us, when we 
told them we had reached the top. They 
examined our heads, and said it was 1m- 
possible, for rio one could gothere without 
having horns growing from the head. 
Others asked us what the mountain said | 


dark body of the sun. 


tous. Our guides only went as far as the 
region of perpetual snow——no money or 
persuasions on our part could induce them 
to go further. One of our men got separ- 
ated from us in descending, and we have 
not heard of him since. e suppose he 
must have descended into the valley of 
Puebla, and probably reached that city. 
Out of twenty-five who attempted the as- 
cent, but six officers, viz. Lieutenant Stone, 
ordnance; Lieutenant Anderson, dragoons; 
Captain Bomford, 8th infantry; Captain 
Fowler, 5thinfantry; Lieutenants Kirkham 
and Buckner, 6th infantry; and an English 
gentleman, Mr. Bagalfy, succeeded. We 
reached Mexico after an absence of twelve 
days, and found that all our friends were 
prepared to sympathize with us on our 
failure, but when the truth was known, 
we were congratulated on every side. 
This is the first excursion to the summit 
of any of the snow mountains in Mexico 
since our army has been here, and the first 
by any American to Popocatapetl, the 
highest mountain in North America. K. 


From another account we add the following 


particulars : 

They descended a short distance into the 
crater, and brought up some specimens of 
crystals and lava, and large quantities of 
the most beautiful specimens of sulphur. 
After all this was done, the ceremony of 
planting the American flag was gone 
through. The navy had this honour, an 
honour they were fairly entitled to, having 
sat down in the snow over night and made 
it of three shirts. Fortunately the sailors 
were dressed jn blue and red shirts, which, 
with Lieutenant Rodger’s white one, fur- 
nished all the colours. It must have been 
amusing enough to see them sitting down 
there by the blazing fagots, sewing and 
shivering. The flag has but thirteen stars, 
after the old original thirteen states. <A 
bottle was likewise left, containing a paper 
with the names of the successful few. 
The barometer which was taken up, ceased 
to indicate more than 17,300 feet, and when 
it ran out they were, as I learn, at least 
1000 feet from the top. 

This would make the height 18,300, in- 
stead of 17,509 feet, as heretofore estimated; 
and this makes it the third highest moun- 
tain in the world, and higher than Popo- 
catapetl. When the party returned, they 
slid down on the ice and snow. The citi- 
zens of Orizaba do not believe them when 
they say that they have been on the sum- 
mit, and in the crater, and unfortunately 
there is no such thing as a spyglass in the 
city, or they might see the flag. They 
would as ‘soon_believe that a man had vis- 
ited the nether world and returned, as the 
top of this mountain. With a good tele- 
scope the flag ought to be seen, on a clear 
day, from Vera Cruz. This account was 
given me by one of the officers who went 
up. I have seen and talked with the 
whole party. 


— 


PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 


Professor Nichol says, the only phe- 
nomena we are now able to discover on 
the face of the sun, consist of spots sup- 
rounded with a shadowy edging, or wmbra, 
(some of which are fifty thousand miles in 
diameter,) and nuc/ez, generally round or 
slightly oblong, which completely stud 
every portion of the sun’s surface. The 


former he considers merely openings in the 


phosphorescent atmos here of the sun, per- 
mitting us to look ‘through and see the 
dark opaque body of the sun itself. As 
these open and shut with great rapidity, 
he says it is evident that there must be 
great and sudden forces operating in the 
sun to cause these rapid openings, and he 
conjectures that they are great hurricanes, 
which, from the well known law, that 
liquids, when in rapid motion around a 
central point, tend to fly away from that 


point, and produce a vacuum, enable us 


to look through the comparatively hollow 
column of air, presenting to our view the 
The latter phe- 
nomenon he considers nothing more than 
billows, indicating the surging of the solar 
atmosphere. As to the nature of the 
phosphorescent appearance of the atmos- 
phere, it seems to have been determined 
by the modern dieeovery of the polariza- 
tion of the light, z. e. that light is different- 
ly affected by the sources from which it 
comes; and it is known that the light from 
the sun is precisely like that coming from 
an eerial, gaseous mass. And as the light 
from the sun is in no wise inherent and 
permanent, but only the light-giving power 
in a very high degree of development, the 
time may come when it will no longer be 
required to shine—the consequences of 
which we need not be told. 


KEEPING COOL IN HOT WEATHER. 


Chambers’s Journal gives the following 
devices in hot climates and seasons: 

“ The means in present use for artificial 
refrigeration are very various, some of 
them very interesting. Among these, the 
employment of porous earthenware may 
receive an early place. The Moors intro- 
duced into Spain this luxury, in the shape 
of very elegant vases, wonderfully light 
and porous. Water kept in these became 
rapidly deliciously cool, and from some pe- 
culiarity in the process of the manufacture 
of the vessels, it acquired, in addition, a 
very agreeable flavour. In Egypt and in 
India, and in most sultry regions, this ex- 
pedient is at the present time a very pre- 
vaientone. It has also for some time been 
extensively employed amongst ourselves 
—porous wine, butter, and water coolers, 
of many elegant designs, being now pro- 
duced at our potteries. But porous ware 
keeps water coolest where the clime is hot- 
test, the very increment of heat being 
made to re-act in the reproduction of cold 
by rapid evaporation. The Moorish names 
for their earthen jugs was Mlcameros or 
Bucarros. The Arabs, burnt up with the 
eternal fire of their scorching country, 
make use of goat skins for water vessels, 
which suffer a little water slowly to exude,. 
and thus keep the remainder compara- 
tively cool. A common method of cool- 
ing wines in India, is one which will 
almost appear a parodox: the bottle is 
wrapped in flannel wetted with water, and 
placed directly in the rays of the sun; vio- 
lent evaporation ensues, and the wine ac- 
tually becomes very cold. 

It isa common plan, too, for sailors, in 
warm latitudes, to cover their wine with 
cloths constantly wetted. Apartments are 
cooled on a similar principle, and an abun- 
dance of water is frequently dashed against 
the walls with the most grateful effect. In 
India, also, the cold, so dangerous and 
penetrating on a clear night, is often ap- 
plied in a peculiar manner, for the purpose 
of freezing water. Near Calcutta, in an 
open plain, there are large, shallow exca- 
vations made in the ground, and filled with 
straw; upon this, many rows of small, 


shallow, porous pans filled with water, 
are placed at sunset. During the night 
ice forms in thin cakes upon the surface 
of the pans; it is carefully removed before 
sunrise, carried to a proper repository, and 
pounded into a mass there, and then cov- 
ered over with blankets. This manufac- 
ture can only be pursued during the months 
of December, January, and February; and 
in the district where the ice is formed in 


this manner, it is never produced naturally. 


This ingenious process must wholly disap- 
pear before the new import of Wenham 
lake ice. What a revolution has com- 
merce effected in India, when we remem- 
ber that early travellers in that country 
were looked upon as liars and impostors 
for asserting the possibility of soldifying 
water into ice !”’ 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OHIO. 


A writer in the American Review, says: 
“The Genessee trail, which we have 
been tracing, was one of the routes to the 
O-hee-yo, or Allegheny river, for those who 
sought to descend that stream towards the 
Southwest. O-hee-yo, the radix of the 
present word Ohio, signifies by way of 
eminence, the Beautiful River; and the 
Iroquois by conferring it upon the Alle- 
gheny, or head branch of the Ohio, have 
not only fixed a name upon one of the 
great rivers on the Continent, but indirect- 
ly upon one of the noblest States of our 
confederacy.”’ 


THE BIRDS. 


Few persons appear to be aware of the 
immense number of insects destroyed by 
birds. Different species of birds prey on 
different kinds of insects, or take the same 
kinds of insects in different stages. Thus 
swallows, martins, &c. take their food in 
the air, and catch insects while in the per- 
fect or winged state. They hover much 
near water, and devour myriads of those 
insects which live in that element in their 
first stages. The common apple tree cat- 
erpillar is eaten by few birds, but to the 
cuckoo it seems to be the natural food. 
One of these birds will,in a short time, de- 
stroy a nest of these injurious pests. They 
tear open the web with their bills, and be- 
sides gorging their craws with the worms, 
will kill many which they cannot swallow. 


AN ODE BY TUPPER. 

We find in the Colonization Herald, the 
following correspondence and poem, from 
the pen of the author of Proverbial Philoso- 
phy, the Crock of Gold, &c. We transfer 
it to our columns with great pleasure. 

ALzury, GUILFORD, ENGLAND, April 20, 1848. 
To Mr. Elliott Cresson, of Philadelphia. 

Sir—From time to time I have been 
favoured with copies of the Colonization 
Herald, and as the last number had your 
card enclosed, I take leave to write and 
thank you for yourcourtesy. It isalways 
very pleasant to me to receive communica- 
tions from my numerous unseen friends in 
the United States, and I cannot pretend to 
be ignorant that my writings have gained 
for me much love from your cordial peo- 
ple; to respond to them with a note of 
thanks, is only a matter of delightful duty. 

With respect to slavery and its cure, it 
seems to me, unless I am deceived by fair 
appearances, that your Society has “hit the 
blot.”? We, with the best intentions, have 
utterly blundered the whole business; we 
have ruined our West Indies by unprepared 
emancipation, and waste millions annually 
on the absurdity of attempting to blockade 
a continent; moreover, through our ill-judg- 
ed efforts, the horrors of the passage are 
increased tenfold, and poor Africa groans 
under the additional burdens laid on her 
by the dull zeal of her would-be liberator, 
England. 

The idea of re-establishing the ransomed 
slave in his own country, under a free self- 
government, appears to me to combine all 
the requirements of probable success. May 
America, our child, succeed, where her 
parent’s effort is a failure. I have just 
written off a national song for Liberia, on 
the spur of the moment; you are at liberty 
to print it, with this letter, and the qualify- 
ing “ Note” at the foot in your Herald. 
May it help to make a poor African’s heart 
leap for joy, gratitude, and patriotism. I 
am sir, your faithful servant, 

Martin Farquuar Tupper. 


A NATIONAL ANTHEM FOR LIBERIA IN AFRICA. 
Being a Freewill Offering to the cause of wise Emancipation, 
BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, D. C. L., F. R. 8. 
Author of “Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 


Praise ye the Lord, for this new born Star, 
On the blue firmament blazing afar ! 

Bless ye the Lord! our souls to cheer 

«“ The love of liberty brought us here !” 


Hail to Liberia’s beacon bright 

Luring us home with its silver light, 
Where we may sing without peril or fear, 
« The love of liberty brought us here!” 


Hail! new home on the dear old shore 
Where Ham’s dark sons dwelt ever of yore, 
Thou shalt be unto us doubly dear, 

For “love of liberty brought us here !” 


Come, ye children of Africa, come! 

Bring hither the viol, the pipe, and the drum, 
To herald this Star on its bright career, 

For * love of liberty brought us here ?” 


Come—with peace and to all good will; 

Yet ready to combat for insult or ill— 

Come, with the trumpet, the sword, and the spear, 
For «love of liberty brought us here !” 


Thanks unto God! who hath broken the chain 
That bound us as slaves on the Western main ; 
Thanks, white brothers! O, thanks sincere, 
Whose * love of liberty brought us here!” 


Yes—ye have rescued us as from the grave, 
And a freeman made of the desperate slave, 
That ye may call him both brother and peer, 
For, “love of liberty brought us here !” 


Thanks! O raise that shout once more— 
Thanks ! let it thrill Liberia’s shore—. 
Thanks! while we our standard rear, 

“ The love of liberty brought us here!” . 


Thine, Columbia, thine was the hand 
That set us again on our own dear land, 
We will remember thee far or near, 
For “love of liberty brought us here!” 


Yes, Liberia! freemen gave 

Freedom and Thee to the ransomed slave ; 
Then out with a shout both loud and clear, 
« Love of liberty brought us here !” 


Nore—The Colonization Societies of America 
have purchased a large tract of country on the 
Western Coast of Africa, to which free people of 
colour are gratuitously exported; their emancipa- 
tion having been first secured by means of volun- 
tary subscriptions. The country thus liberally re- 
stored to the ransomed African has been consti- 
tuted “The Independent Republic of Liberia :” 
with a national flag, seal, and motto: the latter is 
the line so often repeated above; and “one white 
star on the square blue ground” is the most poeti- 
cal and appropriate feature of the former. With- 
out pretending to subscribe to every article in the 
published “ Declaration of Rights” of this new Re- 
public, the writer may venture generally to express 
his approbation of so rational and humane an ex- 
periment, and his hope that it may be the dawn of 
a better day to Africa. M. F. T. 

Albury, Guilford, England, April 20, 1848 


the loss of flavour. 


_by it in cloudy as in clear weather. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Guano.—The farmers of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, upon the worn-out soil of that country, 
have found in the Peruvian guano a manure 
more directly productive than any other. The 
supply of guano in the country by no means 
equals the demand ; the retail price of Peruvian 
guano at Washington city has been raised from 
forty dollars last year to fifty-five dollars this 
year, the ton. In the use of manure all the 
writers in England and this country agree upon 
several essential points, among which are the 
following : 

To keep the guano from direct contact with 
the seeds and roots of plants. To use it short- 
ly before or afiera rain. To cover or mix it 
with the soil immediately, when not used as a 
top dressing. When used as a top dressing, to 
mix it with three or four times its bulk of earth, 
or some less pungent manure, that its strength 


may be diluted, and not burn the plants, Guano. 


should never be given in contact with seeds, as 
it kills the embryo in germination ; for the same 
reason it may be doubtful whether it may not, 
by being laid too near the roots of plants, force 
them, if not burn them up, especially in a dry 
season. It should be carefully covered and 
mixed with the soil as much as practicable. 
As the lumps are too strong, they should be 
broken up and all put through a sieve.—Hill’s 
Monthly Visitor. | 
Ratsinc Quincrs.—A correspondent of the 
Horticulturist, who raises this fruit of extraordi- 
nary excellence, pursues the following course : 


_ He selects good, deep, dry, rich soil ; which is 


deepened by a thorough use of the subsoil 
plough, and manure applied copiously and 
deeply, by dropping it in the bottom of each 
furrow as the ploughing proceeds. Large and 
deep holes are dug for the trees; each receives 
half'a barrel of good compost ; the branches are 
shortened one-half before setting; and the soil 
well settled among the roots by drenching with 
water, before the hole is quite filled. All fruit 
trees, by the way, should receive this good 
treatment. He does not lose one tree in a 
hundred by this excellent practice. The prun- 
ing is given in autumn, and consists of cut- 
ting out, as sparingly as possible, only old, 
crooked, crowded, and decayed branches. 
Every autumn, manure is spread round each 
tree, and after a light ploughing in spring, salt 
is spread broadcast at the rate of ten bushels 
per acre. The salt is regarded of very great 
consequence, but it must be applied in connex- 
ion with free manure every year. The ground 
is kept mellow and clean by constant cultiva- 
tion, potatoes, sugar beets, &c. being found well 
adapted to the purpose. The principal secret 


| of success, it will thus be perceived, consists in 


cultivating and doing every thing in the best 
manner; while others, who do not succeed, do 
not cultivate their trees at all. The writer 
states that a good crop of quinces may be ob- 
tained three years after transplanting, and- the 
trees will continue in a productive state thirty 
years. 


Preserving Ecos.—The numerous prescrip- 
tions, ‘* how to preserve eggs,” seem to indi- 
cate that the matter is yet somewhat doubtful ; 
for there is a great diversity of opinion on it, 
when, in fact, the preservation of eggs issub- 
ject to chemical laws like that of other matter 
subject to decomposition, and these laws are 
well established and known. Warmth, mois- 
ture, and contact with orygen are the condi- 
tions which favour decomposition more than any 
thing else, and, therefore, eggs, to be preserved, 
ought to be kept cool, dry, and packed in 
close vessels ; but at the same time care is to be 
taken to prevent the drying up of the white, and 
Salt, which has been re- 
commended so much, is, therefore, objection- 
able ; for it will absorb the white, and when moist, 
the eggs will taste salty on account of the shell 
and membranes being very porous; and it be- 
comes necessary to fill the pores with some 
cheap and handy material, and for that purpose 
a thin solution of glue answers the best. After- 
wards they may be packed either in dry saw 
dust or ashes, and kept in a close box or jar in 
a cool cellar. Eggs of parrots and other birds 
were preserved in this way, and when arrived 
at the Jardin des Plantes, near Paris, hatched 
afier the coating was removed, as readily as 
any others, | | 


CuLTure or THE BLAcKBERRY. — Having 
seen an inquiry respecting the culture of the 
blackberry, [ will send you the method which 
is practised by a friend of mine, who has a 
beautiful hedge which produces a great abund- 
ance of this excellent fruit. The plants are set 
out in rows of five feet apart, and are kept free 
from weeds and grass through the summer ; 
in the fall these spaces are filled with leaves 
from the forest. ‘The next spring a quantity 
of ashes is strewn between the rows—these 
with the leaves are all the means used to secure 
a beautiful harvest every season. 


Fine Picktep An exchange 
paper gives the following directions for making 
this excellent and wholesome relish :—‘‘ Shred 
red and white cabbage, spread it in layers in a 
stone jar with salt over each layer. Put two 
spoonsful of whole black pepper, and the same 
quantity of allspice, cloves, and cinnamon, in a 
bag, and scald them in two quarts of vinegar, 
and pour the vinegar over the cabbage, and 
cover it tight. Use it two days after.” 


PRESERVING CuRRANTs, &c,—It is not, per- 
haps, generally known that currants and goose- 
berries may be preserved, the year round, as 
fresh and sweet as when taken from the bush. 
The fruit should be plucked while green, or 
before the berries assume the red colour which 
precedes and heralds maturity, and put into dry 
glass bottles, which should be corked and seal- 
ed tight, and placed in the cellar, or some other 
cool place, as most convenient. 


| A LIGHT BURDEN. 

‘¢ My burden is light.” A light burden indeed 
which carries him that bears it! I have looked 
through all nature for a resemblance of this, and 
I seem to find a shadow of it in the wings of a 
bird, which are indeed borne by the creature, 
and vet support her flight towards heaven.— 
St. Bernard. 


‘= CHEAP BOOK STORE.— Choice Theological 

Books just received —Charnock’s Complete Works, 9 
vols. London Owen’s Complete Works, 21 vols London. 
Venema’s Works in Latin, complete. Vitringa on Isaiah, 2 
vols. imperial folio. Marsh’s Micaaelis’ Introduction to the 
New Testament Lampe’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
John. Jahn's History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
Turrettine’s Theology,3 vols. old edition. Bates’s Works, 4 
vols. London edition, complete. J. M. Mason’s Works, 4 
vols. complete. Wall’s History of Infant Baptism. Baxter's 
Practical Works, 4 vols. Royal 8vo. Lardner’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. London. Vitringa’s Theological Writings 
in Latin. Howe’s, Barrow, Edwards, Hall, and Jay’s 
Works. Smyth on the Apostolic Succession and Prelacy. 
Witherspoon’s Complete Works, 9 vols. Emmons’s Works, 
6 vols. Complete. Gill, Henry, Clarke, Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, and Comprehensive Commentaries. Guyse’s 
Paraphrase, 6 vols. &c. And also a very large collection 
of New and Old Standard Theological Publications, for 


sale at very low prices, by 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, North-west corner of Fourth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
7 Books bought or exchanged. may 


HE EYE PERFECTED.—T'wo Silver Medals, one 
from the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 1845, and 
the other from the American Institute, New York, 1846 — 
City Daguerreotype Establishment, T. P. & D. C. Collins, 
No 100 Chestnut street, above Third, south side, Philadel- 
phia. A Sky Light used, being the first and only one con- 
structed in Philadelphia. Miniatures taken equally as well 
mar 25—tf 


| Shape TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas ever 

importe¢, with a variety of Prime Black Tea by the 
Box, at 314 to 60 cents per pound. Also extra quality new 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder Tea 
The choicest Sugar Cured Hams of all sizes. A {ull assort- 
ment of Underwood’s Pickles, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 of 
the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber ever met 
with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 
Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common Cheese. Sugars of 
every description at greatly reduced prices; Old Govern- 
ment Java Coffee at lower prices than ever before known, 
with all articles kept in the best Family Grocery Stores, at 
the lowest cosh prices. Orders from the Country, as well as 
the City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON, 

. North-east cor. Chestnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia- 
may 13—3t 


LIVER CROMWELL, THE Pp 
O Life of Oliver Cromwell}, by J. The 
Napoleon and his Marshals, 1 vol. 12mo. ‘The 
a Vindication of Cromwell, by D'Aubigné, 1 yo} 12mo. 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 2 volumes, 12mo. M 
Adams's Letters, a new edition, the selection of Letters 
much enlarged, and an Appendix, containing John Qui ~ 
Adams’s Letters to his Son, on the Study of the Bible 
Self-Control, a tale, by Mary Brunton. Bethune's British 
Female Poets. _The Son of the Wilderness, a dramatic 
poem. Hudson's Lectures on Shakspeare, 2 yols, 12mo, 
All the new books received as soon as published, by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
No. 142 Chestnut sireet, Philadelphia. 
CHALMERS'S DAILY SCRIPT 

INGS—Being Volume ILI. of his 
12mo, muslin. ‘This work a pears to augment in value as 
it proceeds. The Psalms, Proverbs, and Prophets afford 
fine scope for the fertilizing outpourings of Dr. Chalmers’s 
poetical and devout mind ; and his biblical learpin by th 
side of his imaginativeness, forms a whole Which she doy 
ingly delightful. Also Volumes I. and Il. of the same work, 

William, the Cottager, a juvenile, illustrated. Headley’s 
Life of Cromwell, 1 vol. 12mo, with a portrait. The ~ 
tector, by D’Aubigné. ‘Temper and ‘Temperament, by Mrs 
Ellis. Modern British Plutarch. Expedition to Borneo. 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

june 17—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
Sao THEOLOGICAL WORKS IN THE 

ORIGINAL LATIN.—Now read » the Complete 
Theological Works of Francis Turretine, rofessor of Theo- 
logy in Geneva. Printed on fine linen paper, with clear and 
distinct type, bound in neat = 4 vols. 8vo, price $10 q 
inburgh, 

We rejoice to heer of the proposed’ 
Works of Francis Turretine, Professor of ‘Theology in G . 
neva. His great Work, the Institutio Theologie Elenctice, 
1s possessed of the very highest value, and justly ranks as at 
once one of the ablest and most useful books on Systematic 
Theology We would strongly recommend to all Students 
of Theology to read Turretine carefully before they con- 
sider themselves as having completed their studies with a 
view to being licensed to preach the gospel. 

(Signed) Tuomas SS 'T.P. Edinburgh. 
Ww. Cunninenam, do. 


june 17—3t 


James Bucnanan, DD. 


do. 
ALEXANDER Biack, D.D. do, 
Joun Duncan, LL.D. do 
Tuomas McCrir, SS.TP. do. 
Joun Brown, D.D. do. 
Wa Linpsay, D.D. Glasgow. 
ANDREW Syminaton, D.D. Paisley. 


W.D. Kivven, D.D. Belfast 

Joun Epcar, DD do. 

_ _R.Witson, Prof of Biblical Criticism, do. 

ny only . — of copies is issued, those wish- 

copy of this great work will please forw 
at once. Published and for sale by ee ee 
ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York, and 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

june 10—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
y UNG LADIES SEMINARY. — Seminary for the 

: education of young ladies, lately established in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, by Miss Carroll, 
of Maryland. ‘This Institution affords all the ad vantages, as 
a boarding and day school, which are presented in any 
female Seminary in the country, embracing a thorough and 
comprehensive course in all the solid and elegant branches 
of learning ; and whilst unremitting effort will be made to 
stimulate a proper sense of the utility of education, and to 
develope and strengthen the mental acultie 8, it will be the 
constant aim to implant the principles of virtue and unaffect- 
ed piety; to instil into the minds of the pupils the reality of 
their condition, the responsible relation they bear to society, 
the influence they exert upon the destinies of their country, 
and the consequent interest they possess in the institutions 
and laws of the Government, under which it is their happi- 
ness to live. ae 

All who board in the Institution will be under the con- 
stant personal observation of Miss Carroll, and will receive 
the same affectionate attention to their comfort and conveni- 
ence, as when under the parental roof. In many of the 
higher studies, Miss Carro!l will give personal tuition, and 

instructors of undisputable competency, will be provided 
in all departments of English learning, in Ancient and 
Modern languages, in Music, and in all other ornamental 
branches of education, : 

For the ability of Miss Carroll to conduct an Institution, 
on the enlarged plan proposed, she refers to many promi- 
nent getlemen in Maryland, to the large number of young 
ladies who have been educated under her direction, and to 
the distinguished individuals whose names are hereto sub- 
joined. 

A large and commodious builidng has been selected, and 
being located in a healthy and central part of the city, an 
opportunity will be afforded to Members of Congress, and 
gentlemen connected with the various Departments of the 
Government, to educate their daughters without being en- 
lirely separated from them. For the accommodation of day 
pupils residing in remote districts of the city, or in George- 
town, an omnibus, designed exclusively for pupils, will 
convey them to and from the Institution. 

The terms of admittance are as moderate as in any other 
Seminary where the same benefits are conferred. For in- 
formation in regard to them, the course of study, &c. a pros- 
pectus will be forwarded upon application at the Institution. 

References.—Rev. Dr, Laurie, Washington City. Rev. 
Mr. Gurley, Chaplain in the House of Kepresentatives. 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, United States Senate. Hon. J. A. 
Pearce,do. Hon. J.G. Chapman, House of Representatives. 
Hon. J. W. Crisfield, do. Rev. Dr. W. S. Plumer, Balti- 
more. Rev. Dr. L. W.Green,do. Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Rev. Dr. Thornwell, Columbia, 
South Carolina. june 17—1f 


‘subscript ard their paper will 


AMILY GROCERIES.—Fine fresh Black and Green 
Teas of the new crop, Mocha, Java, and other superior 
Coffees, Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, ana Pulverized 
Sugars at reduced 39" Jersey and Cincinnati Hams of 
the best cures, with a general assortment of first quaiity 
for family use. For sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and ‘Tea Dealer, No. 91 South Eighth street, 
ap 28—3t below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10.— 

A Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Exposi- 
tion of the Old and New Testamen:, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D.D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, wil! not 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

The follcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf bind- 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected trom a great number of notices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

“I know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

_ “The mind of the-author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’’—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculatea 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘‘ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”— 
Dr. Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


(ae JUNKIN, ATTORNEY AND COUNSEL- 
LOR AT LAW—No. 98 Wainut street, Philadelphia. 
References.—Rev. Dr. McElroy, New York ; Hon. Hopewell 
Hepburn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Jacob Strader, Esq. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. Messrs. Bevan 
& Humphreys, Joseph B. Mitchell, sq. Philadelphia, 

ap 15—eow 6m 


OGAN & THOMPSON, Biank Book Manuractu- 

RERS AND STATIONERS, No. 30 North Fourth street, 

and 108 Chestnut street, between Third and Fourth streets, 

Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- 

derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 

and fancy articles, among which may be found the follow- 
ing, Viz. 

Super-royal, royal, medium, demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, Invoice, and Cash Books. Copying Presses, Copying 
Books and Ink. Check Books, Bilis of Exchange, Drafts, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and ‘Travelling 
Inkstands. Cash-Boxes, Post Office do., Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Guillott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and black Sealin 
Wax. Wafers of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand an 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders, Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, Rosewood, and Mahogany round and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Water Stamps. Gum 
Labels, Red Tape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penknives, and 
Krasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman’s, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Instruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
— white and tinted. Drawing Paper. Perforated 

ard Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes, with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. Visiting Cards, Enamelled, Ivory, and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Porttolios, embossed and plain. Motto and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and Ivory do. Ivory, Pearl, ‘Tortoise-shell, and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries, 
Dissected Maps and Puzzies. Plain and faney Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Ready-made Pens,&e. jan 1—6m 


OMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A Commentary on 
THE EPISTLE TO THE Romans; by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged by the author 
for the use of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes: 1 vol. 
12mo; price 75 cents. Also, Questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charles 
Hodge, D.D.; 1 vol. 18mo; price 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was beyond the reach of many, but this 
abridgment, made by the author himself, and embracing 
every thing in the larger edition which is suitable to Bible 
Classes and Sunday Schools, is accessible to all, and should 
be extensively introduced by ministers as a T'ext-book. The 
Question Book renders its adaptation for this purpose more 
perfect. Just published, and for sale b 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, and 

No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
X The copy-right has recently been purchased by the 
publisherof the present edition, and he is prepared to supply 

orders for the work. june 10—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 21 Centre street, New York, and No. 87 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, able in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if Re, in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All Subscribers, who do not give express notice to the 
contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue their 
é be sent to them accord- 
ingly. No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, 
except at the discretion of the Proprietor 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first msertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cenis 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 
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